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Foar, in advance, 


$2.50. 
Single Cepies, 10 cts. | 


Price, 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw. them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Epvucartion. 


New Music Books. 
Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


(91.50.) N. JOHNSON. This ve 
thorough, and practical book teaches both light 
and sacred music; that is, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, 
Rondos, Sunday School, School, and Church Music; 
in fact everything that can be Heng Aes on a 
for fin ng, 80 g ‘or lessons, 
about 140 Hot ma fanes and Giees, all with fall and 
plain directions. 
Johnson’s New Method for Thor- 
OUGH BASE is for Chord, Glee, and Sacred 
Music, and is published for $1.00. 
35 cts., boards.) 
clergymen by the religious character of its con- 
tents, and to all Temperance people by the excel- 
lence of its poetry and music. Send for Specimen 


copy. 

(30 cts.) Sells very rapid 

White Robes. proving it is a 
as “the sweetest Sunday-school Song 
made.” Send for Specimen copy. 


PRESENT YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR’S SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO THE MUSICAL RECORD 
($2.00), and receive ten times that amount in good 
music, all the news, and valuable instructive articles. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

451 Washington Street, iN. 


ever 


Save Your Papers. 
Every Subscriber Should Have 
A BINDER 


IN WHICH TO PRESERVE HIS 


JOURNAL, 


. Which can be obtained for 


$1.50. 


Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
252 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Education and Travel. 


PRESIDENT W. 8S. CLARK, of Amherst, Mass., re- 
spectfully solicits correspondence and interviews with 
persons interested in the liberal education of young 
men of meéaus, in order to present for their considera- 
tion the advantages of an expedition now preparing for 
a tour around the world. Students of this floating in- 
stitution of perry which it is ho may become per- 
manent, will enjoy the society and instraction of accom- 
plished professors, the use of all n books and 
apparatus, and the privilege of visiting, under the moat 
favorable conditions, the principal cities and the most 
important localities of various countries during the 
two years ae in circumnavigating the glohe. 
The patron of this enterprise is able and willing to do 
whatever may be n to insure success, provided 
a sufficient number of students should apply. Address 
PRESIDENT W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Macs. 251 d 


Magazin fir die Literatur des Ausiander, 


Révue pour leg littératures étrangéres 
Review for foreign literature, : 
Revista per le litterature straniere 


The only German li review which occupies it- rs. H. N. AUSTIN 
self impartially AND WITHOUT ANY NATIONAL oe N. A. CALKI Miss 8. P. BARTLETT, 
Dick, with the literature of Germany and of foreign | EDWARD OLNEY, Miss LU. B. HENDEE, 
countries. It is the MOST COSMOPOLITAN, AS WELL |J- J. ANDERSON, 8. 8. GREENE 
AS THE OLDEST of the German Reviews having been | W. 8. TILDEN, Miss OLIVIA HAMBLY, 
Sounded im 1832. MALOOLM MacVIOKAR, ¥. B. GREENE 

The magazine is published every Saturday, in 32 col-| 8. W. MASON, Miss MARY I. PETTINGILL. 
umns in folio. The subseription-price is 4 marks, = 5|4- W. PAYSON, 
=4 =1 dollar per quarter. On receipt 
velone magazine is forwarded under en- COMMENDATIONS. 

, er charges, to all fo parts. 
Subscriptions received by all booksellers, and « Immensely popular with Teachers.” 


er an er. 
_ Leonie, Germany, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT GORHAM, ME. 


The next term & Feb. 4, 1880. Examination for 
= ry? ye. 3. For further information address 


W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


» xposing ‘ secret’ systems, with ar- 
ticles on Elocution and Voice Culture 

AT AND for 
ple copies 10 cents, 2¢ 


UTHORS, CORRESPONDENTS NTRIB 
if available any publisher. 
Lirerature,” 37 Park Row, N.Y City. 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Ipcomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned 
that young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuating, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKEHS & CO., 
311 Breadway, New Werk City; 
OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the World. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


— 
School Aids, 
Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, rts, and Prizes. Milliens now in use, with 


enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn &°Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Goop Teachers furnished with itions. Application- 
Sorm for stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
(Formerly 30 Union Square) 
250 1 DOMESTIC BUILDING, N. Y. 


HENESS-SAUVEUR 
Institute of Languages. 


A new class will be en at the Institute of Lan- 
guages (Hotel Pelham), ton, viz: 

GREEK (sop and Xenophon), Wednesday, Jan. 14, 
1880. (248 tf) A. ZUELLIG. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Litera 
Course For public s ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 


opens Dec, ist, 70- Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W SHOEMAKER, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
SONS 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LES: 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Bnowwy will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


ATIN AND CREEK in Private Lessons and 

y orrespondence. fers to T. W. Bicknell, 

tor Journal of Education; Revs. J. L. Withrow, D.D., 

Jos. K. Mason, and David Thayer, M.D., Boston; Rev. 

Wayland Hoyt, DD., Brooklyn, N.Y. Address BR. IL. 
PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


GLOBES. B. Nims & 


Ty | by Americans. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended te 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 az (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


MR. AND MRS, BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SCUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings perday. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Digieg 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous 

Much 


rooms. Established twenty years. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Propri N. ¥. Sil- 
icate Beek Slate Coe., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp. 
cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 


) 
“ T.—P h. and Chemical A (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BICKNELL’S MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
TO” 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
~~ INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E, SHELDON, Boston. 
SOME OF ITS SPECIALTIES. 


Arithmetic, Music, Editor’s Note-Book, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Sounds of Letters, 
History, Reading, **Home Classes,” 
age, creation-Hour. 


SOME OF ITS 
Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, 


— L. J. Chipman, Co. Supt., Cal. 
We recommend it to every 
— Herald Tribune, Tenn. 


“ Best thing for training little folks.” 
— Mrs. M. B. Page, Ct. 


«‘ Mrs. Hopkins’s articles are admirable.” W.Va 
— Liazie Hinkley, W. Va. 


«“ Have become greatly attached to it.”’ 
— S. C. Eldridge, Salra, Il. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance. 


Specimen copies sent free. 


Good Times, 


An Original Magazine of Deciamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Lzhibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools, 

Fer Sunday Schools. It supplies Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-Se Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year’s, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 

For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments. 

For Coéld-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 

For Parlor Pastimes and Parish Secials; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 

Contributors should address 

Mrs. M. SLADE, Editer, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TeRMs : $1.00 ear (10 numbers), in advange. 


COMMENDATIONS. 

“Goon TIMES is a fairy god-mother for school 
children, teachers, superintendents.” —A. L. Sew- 
all, in** Home Arts,’ Chicago. 

“It fills its mission admirably.””—Citizen, Mechanics 
Falis, Maine. 

« The introduction of Goop Times into our educa- 
tional institutions would be of material advantage to 
the pupils.” —L’ Original, Ontario, Can. 

«“ We find Goop TIMES a great assistancein school and 
temperance celebrations.” —Z. Murray, St.Helena, S.C. 

vertiser, Westfield, Mass 


Senv ror Specimen Cory, yew Premium List ror Agents, &c., &e. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Quarte 


Address ANNA 


rly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Unien Square, NEW YOBMK CITY. 


$1.00 PER YEAR 
NUMBERS, 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS, 


All desiring pene Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatas will the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
Awerica, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
4 Murray St., New Verk. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
co 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 

The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


240 zz (1) 


Address JOHN D. EMACE & co, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St, New York. | 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
Journal. Twenty per 


Ff. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


mon 

J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, sad 

Faculty of School of Oratory 186 


O77) 
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| | MONTHLY, 
Mrs. REB 
Mrs. L. P. 
Madame N, 
cent. ow Agents’ prices. 
THE VOIOB, an Alban LY. three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cen 
STUTTERERS iving cures: Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
ALIS Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
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R. & J. BECK, €. 8. BENJAMIN, 10 s4aciAY-sT.4.".! A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 
porter an anufacturer 0 

: ] Tal —Pure ‘HIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 

M anu f acturin Op fician S, NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

UT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all Wagpnetiee of mind or 

1016 CHESTA ° Whiladelphia for 4 class APPARATUS; for sale wily; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 


‘w Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. ‘ on. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of bt nish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner ligestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumpti F. CROSBY, 


MICROSCOPES axp ACCESSORIES, end Rare Chemicals. in business uve been carried off by disease or overwork. ae ate, Rew Hoek. 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 0, 91.00. 666 Six on 

TITERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, FLU E A T W R iTi he Cc Pp E N. 
TELESCOPES, EQORSELLERS 
To be found in this country. 1: J 
Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any | STATIONERS. 


» dress by mail, FREE. Fall Lilastrated Catalogue of Oblique Pointed, 103 104 105 106 107 108 | ‘ON, in perfect working order. Condensing lenses 4% 
150 pages for three stamps. wees Square “« 203 204 uches in diameter; two pairs of object-glasses for high 


° New Principle. Send for Circular. ind low combinations. Nearly 400 carefully-chosen 
| Indien Cisks, Dumb Belt, Boxing KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. ind assorted views, especially mounted and boxed ; 


Gloves, Wands, Rin Foot-Balls. D Pi lerial 
‘pparatus for making oxygen gas, screen, etc., compris- 


Lacroase Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Fotls, ing everything necessary for immediate use. Cost 


Masks, Badges, Books. PHILOSOPHI CAL 5 Reperbie 2600. Will be sold at a sacrifice. Correspondence in- Lo 
AND 


AAAS FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
\ (MoALLISTER) OXY-HYDROGEN STEREOPTI- 
205 206 207 203 


| Athletic 


GOODYEAR'S BANNERS 
H. B. & W. O. ited, Add 
i GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. > HAM BERLAIN, OFFICE OF N. E. Jour. oF EDUCATION, j | | ) 


P. LEIGHTON & (O., 22 West 8t., Boston. | PPARATUS, ana | 16 Hawley Street, Boston. > 
THE CLIMAX | Every Variety. | BRATTLEBORO. 


Blackboard Eraser! School, Hall, and Office 


PRATT & CO. |HUNT BROTHERS, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
Booksellers and Stationers, Mew-Hngland Goneral Managers 


FURNITURE, 142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Ot the mast improved. pet Mautufact'rs of the celebrated THE ESTEY ORGAN 
terns. The FEARLESS is the “‘*Trlumph” & “ Triumph Study” AND 
ne equal DESKS, THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 
a Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE, | 213.22 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
= Still Ahead of All Competitors! | Send 36 conte for our now Catalogue, 18 pages and 233, 
83 New York, 53 
Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: <a 
OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 4 
From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — BEST THING I m= med 
ve ever seen in that line. STEEL PERS 
niversi ‘arion highly pleased with 
From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. OTH se 
Public Education, New Orleans, have SOLD sv ALL DEALERS me WORLD. 
From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Hormel c> 
ha fully and faithfully tested the Erasers le =. a 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 150 Tremont St., Boston, Hos * 
Sample postpaid for 15 cents, ySica an emica ppara esa! 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. ers 
ad 
A. G. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 45 m = Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


MOST RELIABLE RRAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 


ASK POR BY ALL DEALERY 


Best Known. 
The Burlington Route 


KA meas O1 TY, CHICAGO 
ATCHISON, — TO—) And OMAHA. 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQuAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
VY OT 239 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


. Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C., B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the ger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 

a reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 
Be 


fore selecting Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our It io the abe all im pol 


jodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 


holar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. ‘They are Reduced in Price, Newly 
West ra 


Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in every way made better than ever. 6. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pall. Hotel bet Chi d Council Bluffs. 
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THE BATTLE OF CUNAYXA.. 


— 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


, dark streak, far off, the plain had lined, 

ar nearer drew; and, as the sun declined, 
A whitish cloud it showed; more nearly seen, 
Spear-heads gleamed forth and corselets’ burnished sheen. 
Then miles away, to left and right, 

Behold you could the wondrous sight, 

Great Persia’s hosts, in order bright, 
In silence dread marched on, with even step and slow. 


tell the long array ? How targeteers 
wr Persia po ranged next ptian spears ? 
Chaldean, Syrian bow-men filled the plain, 
Fach in his vesture clad of brilliant stain ; 
Six thousand horsemen close were round 
The king drawn up; with thundering sound 
Their heavy hoofs will beat the ground, 
And fear and dread inspire in heart o Persia’s foe. 


High on a coal-black steed,—his head was bare,— 
The great king sat; stayed was the trampets blare; 
Their spears, with golden fruitage tipped, were vailed 
Before that son of earth th’ Immortals hailed, 
True son of mighty Cyrus old, 
Whose reign stretched over tribes untold, 
From southern heat to arctic cold, 
From Danube’s mouth to Nile stream’s slower, wondrous flow 


Could mortal dare stand but with bated breath 
Before his face, whose nod, may be, is death ?— 
What band is this whose thin ranks haste to fill 
Formsof a nobler mould infused with will ? 

With bounding step they take their place 

As if impatient for a race, 

And sure the prize their brows will grace; 
Clearchus, stern of look, inspects the stalwart row. 


See Xenophon his course to Cyrus bend,— 
“ Will you some message to the Grecians send ?”’ 
Lo. down the ranks the watchword runs times three, 
“ Zeus, savior, victory! Zeus, savior, victory!’’ 
Then rose their pen loud and high, 
To war’s dread god they shrilly cry, 
Shields ring ’gainst spears, and on they fly, 
As green and curling breakers towards a low beach go. 


As pigeons wild that four great districts yield 
From all sides gathered in one millet-field 
Tatently feed, until, with sudden spring, 
A sportsman rushes in,—on rapid wing 
Up from the ground at once they fly, 
In hue that apes the vaulted sky, 
And swift their ply: 
So fled the Persians when, far-off as shoots a bow. 


That day fell Persia,—scarce two hundred years’. 
Since the Great Cyrus’ time: —How filled with fears 
The sons of those, who, by their valiant deeds, 
O'erturned the empire of the haughty Medes; 
Whose virtues, native, true, and great, 
Had omen served of happy fate, 
And formed the basis of that State 
That now, by dry-rot sapped, fell at a single blow! 


No longer had they arms with labor hard; 
No longer heard they strains of mountain-bard ; 
With nerveless muscles and with quaking limbs, 
Their souls attuned to lewd Astarte’s hymns, 
In courts in languid dalliance lapped, 
Their strength by wanton orgies sapped, 
By strain of fear their heart-strings snapped, 
They fled as ’fore the hounds speeds on the timid doe. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue County SupertntenpENCcY.—I regard it as an 
essential part of our public-school system. In the 
hands of efficient officers it is a great power for good. 
But it is much to be regretted that there is not more per- 
manency in this office. Why is it that more than half 
the superintendents elected are permitted to serve but 
single term? Ofthe ninety-nine who were chosen two 
years ago, but forty-five are now to be continued in 
office, and of those elected four years ago there remain 
but nineteen in the work. Here is a great waste of ex- 
perience. By the time a superintendent has fully ac- 
quainted himself with the schools of the county, and is 
really ready to begin supervision, he is too often thrust 
aside to make room for some one else, who will probably 
'n his turn follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
I think one great trouble is that the superintendent is 
held responsible for the grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
and spelling of the sisters and the cousins of the ward- 


politicians. The fact that a young lady is the niece of 


Squire Brown is regarded by him as sufficient evidence 
of her qualification for a teacher; and when he learns 
that the superintendent not only ,insisted on exam- 
ining her, but that he had the audacity to refuse her a 
certificate, he is personally insulted, and being blessed 
with a good memory, works against his re-election. It 
is to be hoped that the time is coming when the people 
will be educated up to a higher standard than this, but 
the prospects are certainly not very encouraging. We 


can only work and wait. Possibly our present system 
is not the best that could be devised; but it is, upon 
the whole, a very good one,—I may even say an excel- 
lent one, and I dread to see it tampered with, lest it be 
rendered less efficient.— W. J. Shoup, Prest. Iowa 
Teachers’ Assoc. : Inaug. Address. 


Home Marrers at Scnoou.—There is no end of 
home matters which a teacher finds himself absolutely 
compelled to look after. A few years since, an in- 
quiry among the pupils of one of our high schools 
brought out the fact that many of them came without 
breakfast, or anything for luncheon, though they were 
not to be dismissed till two o’clock. Many had no 
proper clothing; they were the helpless victims of every 
cold corner or wet crossing which lay in their way. As 
these were girls who had passed through primary and 
grammar schools, it was rather late to begin to teach 


them when to eat or what to wear; but the attempt 
was made, and not wholly in vain. If children are to 
be taught in school they must be. taught how, or in 
what condition, to come; and if the home does not 
feed or clothe them as they need, it must be helped by 
counsel or warning from the school. — Supt. Eliot, 
Boston. 


Work or tHe TrAcuER.—The work of the true 
teacher is merely suggestive, illustrative, explanatory. 
He systematizes science, brings out the reason, and en- 
forces truth. With resolute work he couples a worthy 
example. His personal interest and noble enthusiasm 
are all-inspiring, and become contagious. One glance 
of a face all beaming with love and admiration is a 
mightier incentive to action or obedience than a whole 
bundle of rulers and rods! Kindness and sympathy 
dwell in pure hearts, and flow out in expressions of ap- 
probation and love. The true teachers, everywhere and 
always, are earnest, anxious, and enthusiastic, in the ad- 


vancement of their schools. A lively sense of their 
great personal responsibility rests upon them. Their 
influence is direct, magnetic, and marvelous! Count 
me in fora common faith and common school form.— 
A, A. Lason, Alton, N. Y. . 
Quincy AND ApAms.—We can call to mind teachers 
in small country towns in New Hampshire or Rhode 
Island, who are doing equally as good work as their 
neighbors in Quincy. We have teachers in this city 
not one whit inferior in their practical and technical] 
knowledge of teaching, to Quincy’s best. What we do 
want, as well as every other city in the land, is that 
our ablest and richest men should, like those of Quincy, 
be willing and anxious to give their full sympathy and 
energy to the cause of education. The honors are less 
dazzling than those in political life, but in the long run 
will bear fruit more than ten-fold. The political honors 


which Mr, Adams has or may receive are as chaff com- 
pared to the good which his sharp tongue and caustic 
pen have done for the cause of education.— Providence 


Press. 

— In the admission of other States and the bestow- 
ment of school-lands, Congress should certainly reserve 
to itself a voice in making the rules under which they 


shall be disposed of and invested, that the noble designs 


of the people of all parts of the Union, in bestowing 
these lands, be not defeated.— Inter-Ocean. 


— No State or nation can have an efficient and suc- 


cessful school system which does not provide for the 


special training of its teachers; and no schools, yet es- 
tablished, have been found sufficient to do this work, 
save well-organized training and normal schools. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


BY PRESIDENT ELIOT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Am Address before the Mass. Teachers’ Association, Dec. 30, 1879.) 

I do not propose to deal with the question whether a 
school committee chosen for one year can make a con- 
tract with a teacher for a period longer than his own 
term of service. If public opinion settles down upon 
the conviction that a tenure for teachers during good 
behavior and efficiency, is expedient and desirable, some 
legal way of attaining what is desirable will be found 
or made. 

BEST TENURE-OF-OFFIOCE. 

Passing by, then, this temporary obstruction, we ask 
at once, What is the best tenure-of-office for teachers in 
the public schools? To this important question I find 
it impossible to give an immediate and unconditional 
answer. There is a prior question which claims imme- 
diate attention, and a subsequent question which must 
be dealt with in its place. To appoint a teacher for 
life who had given no proofs of fitness, would be obvi- 
ously absurd. A long tenure-of-office implies a careful — 
selection of the official. If no intelligent method of 
selecting teachers is used, the shorter their tenure-of- 
office the better. An intelligent school superintendent 
in a Western city once told me that all his teachers 
came up for election three times a year, and that he 
wished it was oftener. It was necessary, he said, to 
have frequent opportunities of getting rid of teachers, 
because so many incompetent ones were appointed. 

The reason was that the teachers were named by a 
patronage method, as is generally the case in the United 
States, the patrons being for the most part incompetent 
to distinguish between promising and unpromising can- 
didates. 

CONDITIONS OF PROBATION. 

Before a long tenure can be claimed for teachers it is 
plain thata sound system of selecting and proving them 
must have been established. I cannot deal with the 
question of tenure apart from the question of selection. 
The means of careful selection are two: First, examina- 
tions upon the subjects taught in the schools, and such 
other examinations as may best exhibit the capacities 
of the candidates. These examinations should include 
«fair range of optional subjects; for it is rather the 
candidates’ power of acquiring than their actual acqui- 
sitions which are to be tested, and it matters little in 
what particular field of knowledge those powers have 
been developed. Secondly, probationary service under 
the eyes of competent judges of teachers’ work. There 
is no dispensing with actual service on probation, if 
teachers are to be chosen with reasonable care; for ex- 
amination can only test knowledge and readiness, 
whereas the good teacher must also have conscientious- 
ness, enthusiasm, devotion, and force of character. The 
possession of these qualities, or lack of them, can only 
be demonstrated in active teaching. 

There may well be three successive probatiouary ap- 


pointinents. The term-of the first should be short, not 
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exceeding a year; that of the second should be longer, 
but not more than three years; and that of the third 
and last should be five or six years. There is a great 
advantage in having the period of probationary appoint- 
ments long enough to bring the teacher up to thirty or 
thirty-two years of age. By that time men and women 
generally show what they are going to be. Some early 
buds wither; some tardy blossoms develop with excep- 
tional vigor. Moreover, with salaried persons marriage 
ordinarily takes place before that age. That event gen- 
erally stops a woman’s teaching, while in men it often 
works a serious change, generally for good, but some- 
times for evil. On the whole, it is safer to enter into a 
permanent contract with a man in whom the effect of 
marriage is already apparent than with one who has yet 
to choose his mate. 
COMPETENT JUDGES. 

But here we encounter a difficulty, serious, but by no 
means insurmountable. Probationary appointments 
can be of no use whatever unless competent and respon- 
sible judges watch the service rendered upon each ap- 
pointment, and decide upon the expediency of retain- 
ing the teacher. Hence the prime necessity of compe- 
tent superintendence and inspection. It is obvious 
that ashifting, unpaid, and unprofessional body, like a 
school committee, cannot discharge this function of su- 
perintendence and inspection. They must delegate it 
to professional persons of high character, good judgment, 
and long tenure. There is no need of argument to 
prove that a system of long tenure for teachers can be 
successfully carried out only by competent superintend- 
ents and inspectors, who themselves are reasonably se- 
cure in their positions, and who actually serve for long 
terms. Long probations imply long-continued obser- 
vation of the candidates, and a permanent policy delib- 
erately framed and consistently pursued. 

The endeavors of the Boston School Committee to 
organize a permanent board of supervisors deserve the 
hearty support of all professional teachers; for the 
maintenance of some such stable authority is essential 
to the success of all comprehensive plans for improving 
the condition and prospects of the public school teacher. 

FULL APPOINTMENT. 

Supposing now that at thirty to thirty-two years of 
age a teacher has given all the securities for future 
usefulness which thorough preliminary examination 
and long probation can supply, we ask what should be 
the nature of the ultimate appointment? In the inter- 
est both of the profession and of the community, it 
should be an appointment without limitation of time. 
There should be no recurring election. Nevertheless, 
the teacher should be subject to removal for inadequate 
performance of duty, or for misconduct, and there 
should be a regular provision for the retirement of 
superannuated teachers upon pensions or annuities. I 
touch here the subsequent question, from which I am 
not able to disengage the question of tenure: Long 
tenures logically involve pensions or annuities. Fur- 
ther, there should be absolute security against reduc- 
tion of salary for each individual once admitted to the 
permanent service. If the financial necessities of cities 
and towns really compel the reduction of teachers’ 
salaries, —a well-nigh impossible supposition, — these 

_ reductions should take effect upon new appointments 
only, never upon the old. I know that this principle 
of good public administration is violated at pleasure by 
our national, state, and municipal governments; but I 
take leave to say that the practices of our governments 
in this respect are to the last degree barbarous, shift- 
less, and uneconomical. It is to be observed that this 
remark applies only to public administration ; the 
servants of industrial or other private companies of 
uncertain income cannot be completely protected against 
the adverse chances of business; but government, 
whether national, state, or municipal, ought to be able 
to give its servants two rewards, which, to an appreci- 
able extent, replace immediate money payment, — 


To throw away, or make no use of, these advantages of 
its eminent position, is outrageous extravagance on the 
part of government. 

GAINS TO THE TEACHER. 

The dignity, independence, and freedom from solici- 
tude of the teacher’s life would be greatly enhanced by 
deliverance from the necessity of securing an annual 
re-election, and from apprehension of reduction of pay. 
Ilow great a boon is freedom from anxiety for the 
future! An uncertain tenure is no great hardship in 
early life, or so long as a man may readily turn from 
one pursuit to another; but when the prime of life is 
past, and the stiffened mind no longer bends easily to 
new tasks, though still apt for familiar labors, an un- 
certain tenure gives terrible anxiety to one of prudent 
temperament who has given hostages to fortune. 

Again, how precious would be the independence 
which an assured position would give!—precious to 
the teacher, and of great value also to the public; for 
I am persuaded that the public now loses much good 
advice through the natural caution and reserve of an- 
nually-elected teachers. Thirdly, security of tenure 
would increase the public consideration which attaches 
to the teacher’s office. It is a simple matter of fact 
that the dignity of any office not political is greatly 
affected by the practical length of its tenure. 

ANNUITIES. 

Let us, then, imagine our representative teacher of 
proved capacity appointed at thirty or thirty-two years 
of age, during good behavior, upon an assured salary 
sufficient for the modest support of a family. He will 
lead a tranquil, independent, and honorable life, such 
as promotes longevity, and favors the prolongation of 
mental and bodily activity within familiar limits to an 
advanced age. Do we not here encounter a very seri- 
ous objection to a system of long tenure? Are the 
schools to be filled with aged teachers? some one 
will naturally ask. Certainly not, under a complete 
and wise system. A regular provision for retiring old 
teachers on suitable annuities is a necessary supple- 
ment to a long-tenure system. It would be very rash 
for any city or town to appoint even proved teachers 
without limitation of time, in the absence of any proper 
means of removing them from the school when they- get 
tired out, inefficient, or obtrusive. Retiring annuities 
are desirable for three reasons: First, they enable an 
old teacher who is disposed to rest from strenuous daily 
labor, to retire with honor, and enjoy a repose which 
all the world agrees he has fairly earned. Secondly, 
they enable the city or town to retire faithful teachers 
whose services are no longer desirable, and to do this 
in a considerate, just, and not unacceptable way. 
Thirdly, the habitual use of retiring-annuities; in part 
voluntarily claimed, and in part involuntarily accepted, 
makes promotion through all the grades of a large ser- 
vice more rapid than it would otherwise be. This is a 
great object, because the prospect of slow promotion de- 
ters ambitious young persons from entering a service 
which otherwise would attract them. There are many 
systems of pension, retiring-annuity, or superannuation- 
allowance now in use 1n different services and different 
nations, none perfectly applicable to our public-school 
service without modification, but together affording safe 
guidance to a wise scheme. 

It is plain that the administration of any retiring 
system must be entrusted to some reasonably perma- 
nent authority which commands the confidence both of 
the teachers and of the public. We meet here again 
the need of a board of disinterested and judicious in- 
spectors permanently employed. 

These, then, are the three main features of a well- 
organized public school service: Careful selection of 
teachers by examination and probation; ultimate ap- 
pointment, withont limitation of time; and a system of 
retiring annuities. These principles, taken together, 
either openly avowed or tacitly recognized, are the 
foundation of every just, economical, and efficient pub- 


namely, security of income and public consideration. 


lic administration in the world. To doubt the practi-' 


cability of a system based on these three principles is 
out of the question, for the combined system has been 
long in force in several highly-civilized nations. 


THE PRINCIPLE DEMOCRATIC, 

Let me beg you not to be deterred from giving a 
candid consideration to the suggestions I have offered 
by certain alarming adjectives which are sure to be ap- 
plied to them by superficial critics,—undemocratic and 
un-American, for example. The method of appointment 
which I have advocated is an unrestricted and prolonged 
competition before acompetent tribunal, which would not 
be open to any undue influence, and from which no favors 
could be expected. This process seems to me decidedly 
more democratic than the prevailing American method 
of procuring a public place,—which,method consists, as 
we all know, first in soliciting recommendations for the 
place from persons who, for the most part, know little 
about the duties of the position, or the fitness of the 
applicant therefor ; and secondly, in soliciting the place 
itself at the hands of a patron presumably incompetent 
to make a judicious selection, and himself in power but 
fora day. Words have lost their meaning when a pat- 
ronage-method like this is called more democratic than 
an open competitive method. 

It cannot be held that a long tenure is in itself un- 
democratic; for even under regulations which prescribe 
annual elections the practical tenure of schoolmaster- 
ships in this city has generally been long; and in many 
other services, such as those of colleges, academies, 
banks, insurance companies, manufacturing corpora- 
tions, and railway companies, long tenures of office are 
practically familiar to our people, and their advantages 
are well understood. Neither can it be held that pen- 
sions are undemocratic. At least that is not alleged 
concerning the national pensions paid to soldiers, 
sailors, and judges, or the municipal pensions paid to 
policemen and firemen. Indeed, each of the two great 
political parties seems to be mortally afraid that the 
other will get ahead of it in voting pensions. 

AND AMERICAN. 

But un-American! How shall I meet this easily-. 
made objection, which is too intangible to be rebutted 
by argument ? The system of public administration 
herein advocated is un-American only in the sense that 
it is not at this moment in force, as a whole, anywhere 
in the United States. But let us cherish the hope that 
it is not un-American to accept facts and to make prog- 
ress, We need only to be careful to inquire, in an im- 
partial; scientific spirit, whether the system which has 
been set forth is founded upon the real needs and ra- 
tional desires of civilized human nature, and is con- 
formed to the dictates of commou-sense and common 
justice. If it is, it may not be American to-day, but 
shall we not try to make it so to-morrow? The flat- 
terer of the people assures them that they have nothing 
to learn from other nations, and that their present opin- 
ions and practices are the wisest possible. He has a 
far stouter faith in the intelligence and right purposes 
of the people who believes that they will adopt, as soon 


as they understand them, any administrative methods 
which can be shown to be more humane, just, and effect- 
ive than they now employ. 


TreacHers 1N Russ1a.— The Russian educational 
journal, Narodnaya Shkola, thus speaks of the position 
of the national teachers in that country: 


“ No class in Russia is treated with greater injustice 
than the national schoolmasters. They are knocked 
about as if they were idle vagabonds! Where the pro- 
vincial and educational councils do not take them under 
their charge, they are — at the discretion of the 
district clerk. ven their scanty salary, 
which hardly suffices for their most elementary wants, 
they scarcely ever receive punctually. They are usually 
paid by the rural communes, an arrangement which 
places them at the mercy of niggardly usurers. The 
teacher’s annual salary amounts to about 120 roubles, 
or 10 roubles a month. Even this modest sum he can 
only obtain by paying a monthly bribe of one rouble, or 
ten per cent. of his income !” 
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Massachusetts and Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual session opened at the Girls’ High School build- 
ing on West Newton street, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock Monday 
evening, Dec. 29 ; Prest. William F. Bradbury in the chair. 
After a short business session, at which the president was au- 
thorized to appoint the usual committees, 

Dr. Charles O. Thompson, of Worcester, was introduced, 
who addressed the meeting on 

Handicraft in Schools. 

He spoke of the ideas once prevalent that boys, when selected 
to learn trades, should become artisans; that those sent to 
colleges should become professional men. The influx of emi- 
gration, he said, compelled a more attractive method of educa- 
tion; the introduction of machinery has dissolved forever the 
relation of master and apprentice; the artisan of the future is 
to be master of a machine, Neither the introduction of ma- 
chinery, nor the contract system of piece-work have abolished 
handwork, but there has been lost that pride which the artisan 
feels in the work of his own hands. The manipulation of a 
machine requires care and intelligence, but its product is not 
that of a creator. The artisan running it would lose his self- 
respect but for the public school. A large percentage of the 
people go from the lower grade of the schools to unskilled 
labor, but the work of training the men who are to be the in- 
ventors of the future must be in some school. Shall! the State 
school undertake handicraft? The small number become en- 
gineers; the larger are artisans. The former will tend more 
and more to a technological school; is it wise to give the others 
a start in the same direction? It is urged that the State 
schools impart the elements of science, therefore they should 
teach those of handicraft; and that they over-educate the 
masses, and thus unfit them for their stations in life. These 
assumptions are untrue. The State schools impart only the 
rudiments of education; the discontent with labor has existed 
among the young from the commencement of the world, but 
it appears now in greater force than before because of the re- 
laxation of parental restraint. The contrary fact is that habits 
of industry are inculcated very widely by the daily discipline 
of the school. 

Then it is urged that familiarity with manual labor, such as 
the scholar would gain were it introduced into the schools, 
_would be so attractive that it would make them industrious; 
but the fact is that children are surrounded by factories, the 
public libraries are filled with the lives of eminent inventors, 
which should be their best educators in industrial habits. 
These illusions in regard to the public schools have no founda- 
tion; in fact, the quiet suffering of those who were educated 
in these schools, and who would not become communists dur- 
ing the late business distresses, proves what their influence is, 
—not that of making people discontented with, but submissive 
to, misfortune. Of the registered scholars in the towns, but 70 
per cent. reach the schools, 50 per cent. are in the lower grades, 
but 4 per cent. reach the high school, and but 1} per cent. 
graduate from that school; so that it will be plainly seen that 
those who are most highly educated by the State are not nu- 
merous enough to cause general discontent. 

But there are more important reasons why industrial train- 
ing should not be brought into the schools. These are, that 
general intelligence is as indispensable for a good market for 
the products of skill as it is for the skill itself; that the amount 
of school-time cannot be much increased, so that any portion 
of it given to handiwork must lead to a decrease of that de- 
voted to intellectual exercises; that if the two courses are 
adopted they must be carried on simultaneously and with equal 
progress, and that would be impossible; that neither philoso- 
phy nor history decide that manual training is necessary to all; 
therefore the people cannot be taxed for the direct support of 
any school which benefits a elass. The conclusion must be 
reached that handicraft and echools combined must be com- 
mitted to institutes of technology, founded by private munifi- 
cence, and governed by permanent boards of management. 
The benefits which such schools confer entitle them to a judi- 
cious assistance from the State, in order that men of genius, 
but of limited means, may have an opportunity to work out 
their destiny, and they and they alone are the solution of the 
present industrial difficulty. 

Readings. 
Miss Ida Florence Powell, of Boston, read “The Last 


Hymn,” and “Robert of Lincoln,’”’ and the Association ad- 
journed. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 30, 9.00 A.M. 


The large audience-room was filled to overflowing at the 
morning session. President Bradbury announced the follow- 
ing committees: 


Committe 
N.T, Allen, on Necrology—B. F. Tweed, Elbridge Smith, 


Committee on Resolutions—A. P. Stone, W. W. ‘’aterman, | 
G. T. Littlefield. 

Committee on ‘‘ Journal of Education’? —D. B. Hagar of 
Salem, A. P. Marble and E. H Russell of Worcester. 

Committee on District Superintendents—A. P. Stone, A. P. 
Marble, L. H. Buckingham, J. D. Philbrick, D. B. Hagar. 


Mr. Marble’s Paper : “Public Schools and Their Critics. 


The Public School and Their Critics was discussed in a 
paper by Superintendent Marble, of Worcester. 


This paper stated that the system of schools is a growth; 
that it began with the high school, the appropriation of $400 
to establish Harvard College; that changes were made from 
time to time, as they were demanded; that the system met witb 
opposition at every point; that it has thrived on criticism, and 
does not lack this food now. The present crop of critics were 
then discussed. The political censor, — the inaugurals of nu- 
merous incoming chief magistrates,—was next considered, 
and their many absurdities pointed out. They are mostly 
bosh, and quite harmless. The opponents of the high school 
were answered. The Quincy critic was considered; the grand 
work there was commended most emphatically. But as a 
critic of all Massachusetts schools, Mr. Adams was pronounced 
misleading. The business critic also thinks boys just from 
school ought to know as much as men twenty years in busi- 
ness; and the scholarly critic, who forgets the feebleness of 
his own boyhood, received due attention. The Catholic church 
as a critic was next considered. The theory of this church, as 
expressed by popes and bishops, is opposed to public schools 
conducted by the representatives of the people, and not by the 
hierarchy. The author relies upon the good sense and patriot- 
ism of our Catholic citizens to regulate all this. The object 
of the schools was next pointed out. The definite knowledge 
of what that aim is would disarm much criticism. That ob- 
ject is to develop character, intellect, power. School is not 
the family, the church, nor the shop, but it supplements al! 
these. The paper closed with an appeal to teachers to assert 
themselves and make their opinions felt. 


The subject was discussed by Dr. Cornell, Dr. Stone, Colone! 
Parker, and others. The frequent election as members of the 
school committee of men who have not attended school from 
the time they were school-boys at fifteen till they were politi- 
cians at fifty, was condemned; and it was urged to be as ab- 
surd to select such men to teach teachers how to teach as to 
take a horse to a tailor to be shod. 


Mr. Sprague’s Address: Public Schools as a Prepara- 
tion for Citizenship. 
The following are some of the points set forth in the paper 
of Homer B. Sprague, master of Girls’ High School, Boston : 


Mr. Sprague treated first of the need of a knowledge of those 
civil duties and rights needful to qualify for citizenship in a town, 
showing how numerous and how important are the matters to be 
decided in reference to town interests. He then spoke of similar 
subjects needing attention which pertain to cities and coun- 
ties. He devoted some time to enumeration of the many in- 
terests to be borne in mind, to be studied, and to be applied in 
practice by him who would do his duty as a member of the 
Commonwealth and of the Nation. He recapitulated many of 
the great issues that have been submitted directly or indirectly 
to voters in State and Nation during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. Who is sufficient for these things? What kind of 
training does one need to qualify him for the discharge of 
responsibilities so multitudinous and so vital? The evils and 
danger of having the masses uneducated in these important 
requisites for citizenship was stated. Illustrations, with sta- 
tistics, were given of the effect of ignorance in the Southern 
States. Quotations were liberally made to show the proper 
kind of education to fit youth for civil duties, from the writ- 
ings of Xenophon, Cicero, Locke, Milton, Herbert Spencer, 
Dr. Thomas Hill. He then showed the almost utter failure of 
the ordinary courses of study to supply the needed knowledge. 
The speaker then showed how time could be found in all of 
our schools, to teach the necessary facts and principles. He 
eulogized the schools as they are, while pointing out this great 
deficiency. He closed with the eloquent passage in Deuter- 
onomy, in which Moses inculeated upon the Iebrews the 
necessity of teaching their statutes and history to their children. 


Discussion. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Sargent, of Lynn, vig- 
orously supported the remarks of the essayist. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, also urged the importance of the 
subject under consideration. He advised a united attack upon 
the hypercritical enemies of the school system. He thought 
the generalities discussed were magnificent; but where, he 
asked, is the application? Teachers, he thought, should take 
decisive and aggressive action in their own behalf. 

Mr. Thompson, of Newburyport, in answer to the criticism 
that the discussions of the Teachers’ Association were not re- 
ported in the Boston papers, replied that the school-teachers 
were lamentably aloof from the best interests of the Common- 
wealth, as was evinced by the neglect of important branches 
of public education, shown in the essay of Colonel Sprague. 


Mr. Hagar’s Paper: The Spelling-Reform. 

Mr. Hagar began his paper by saying that it was too late for 
sensible men to laugh at the spelling reform. He named a 
large number of eminent scholars in England and America 
who are its advocates. He alluded toseveral prominent news- 
papers as having adopted some of the proposed new spellings, 
mentioning the Chicayo Tribune, the Utica Herald, the N. Y. 
Independent, the Journal of Education, and the Home Journal, 
aud stated what had been done by educational associations in 
behalf of the reform. The following propositions were then 
advocated : 

(1) That spoken language precedes written language. (2) 
That the grand purpose of written language is to represent to 
the eye the spoken language, as heard by the ear. (3) That 
the written language should be so constructed that the transi- 
tion from the spoken to the written, and, conversely, from the 
written to the spoken, should be simple, uniform, and truthful. 
(4) That, to this end, a phonetic system is the most direct, 
easy, and rational, (5) That in devising a written language 
for a people hitherto without one, no sensible scholar would, 
at the present day, think of framing it on any principle 
other than the phonetic. (6) That the present orthography of 
the English language is so lawless, so perplexing, so confound- 
ing to all rational expectation, that the learner is compelled, 
from first to last, to guess at the pronunciation of every new 
word he sees; that he cannot be certain of correctness until 
assured by his teachers, and perhaps not even then. 

Under this last point, numerous illustrations of irregularity 
and inconsistency in English spelling were given. It was 
shown that the present orthography of the English language 
employs sixty-two signs, which have at least one hundred and 
fifty-nine uses; whereas a pure phonetic system would require 
but forty-two signs, having but forty-two uses. The use of a 
phonetic system would, therefore, save a vast amount of time 
in learning to read and spell. 

Mr. Hagar then proceded to answer the objections usually 
urged against areform of English orthography, endeavoring 
to show that they were of little importance. From lack of 
room, we are obliged to omit the answers. 


The paper closed by answering the question, What can be 
done toward accomplishing the desired reform? Something 
could be done in the following ways: (1) By the general dis- 
cussion of the subject among teachers and other friends of edu- 
cation. (2) By establishing spelling-reform associations 
throughout the country. (3) By concert of action among 
State and county educational associations. (4) By procuring 
the appointment of national and State commissions to consider 
and report on the subject. (5) By personally adopting in our 
correspondence the spellings recommended by the National 
Spelling-Reform Association, and the National Philological 
Association. (6) By freely using the public press toward set- 
ting before the public the objects and merits of the proposed 
reform. (7) By teaching the children in the public schools to 
read from a phonetic text. (8) By cherishing the pluck and 
aggressiveness of earnest reformers. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association divided into three sections, and each meet- 
ing was largely attended. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 
President, SAMUEL THURBER, WORCESTER. 


Dr. W. A. Brownell, of Syracuse, N. Y., read a paper on the 
following subject: 


A High-School Cabinet of Geology: How to Use It. 


The speaker said there are two ways of securing and using a 
high-school cabinet of geology. One is, tosecure an appropri- 
ation and purchase some showy fossils and minerals, which 
shall be used for mere display; and the other is, to obtain 
some hammers and chisels, and with the classes in the field, as 
well as alone during vacations, scour the fields, hunt quarries, 
delve into mines, and secure material to be used in the 
class-room, and also for exchange with scientists in other lo- 
calities. The collection thus secured should be used in the 
every-day recitations, the specimens being passed from hand 
to hand; and yet the pupils be so instructed in the proper use 
of them, that not a delicate crystal should be scratched or 
harmed, 

The speaker dwelt somewhat upon geological instruction in 
New York, and then said that to make his paper practical, 
he would show how every high school in Massachusetts could 
obtain a good working-cabinet of fossils and minerals, even 
where no appropriation, to any extent, was made for that 
purpose. He then gave a very vivid account of the method 
by which he had built up, in the high school at Syracuse, 
N. Y., a cabinet now numbering about 15,000 specimens, and 
worth $5,000, with an outlay in cash of only a few hundred 
dollars in the way of paying freight and railroad bills. 

He showed how, in the prosecution of this work, his geolog- 
ical classes had assisted by their contributions; and his ac- 


count of the careful manner in which the entire county in 
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which the school is located had been surveyed by himself, as} 


well as the method of field-work with his classes, was such as 
to inspire enthusiasm in all teachers of geology who listened. 
He showed the superiority of such field-work over mere class- 
room recitation from a text-book. He would have both go 
hand in hand. 

The method of instructing pupils in the classification of fos- 
sils and minerals was dwelt upon, and the comparative ease 
with which scientific nomenclature may be mastered, when 
specimens are at hand, was pointed out. He claimed that the 
State of Massachusetts is especially well fitted for supplying 
museums, and gave a description of many localities in the 
State where he had obtained fossils and minerals. Teachers 
in almost any locality in the State may find material for use in 
exchange with geologists of other regions, and thus secure a 
full working-cabinet. The Naturalist’s Directory, published 
at 209 Washington street, Boston, was referred to as a con- 
venient medium by which teachers may learn of geologists 
throughout the United States who have fossils and minerals 
for exchange. 

After the reading of the paper, Dr. Brownell occupied about 
half an hour answering questions which various teachers pres- 
ent propounded, who were desirous of building-up cabinets in 
their schools. 

Elocution in High Schools. 

A paper on this subject was read by Mr. M. Grant Daniell, 
of the Roxbury Latin School. He claimed that it was as im- 
portant to teach children to be expert in the use of the voice, 
as in the use of the hand in writing and drawing. Pro- 
grammes of study should make provision for vocal-training; 
not for oratorical exhibitions alone, not for the reading-lessons 
alone, but to make easy and agreeable the daily intercourse be- 
tween teacher and pupil. The hygienic value of such traiu- 
ing was also noticed. Many children need to be taught how 
to breathe. Most need to be taught how to use the breath in 
the production of tone. Pupils will not be troubled by think- 
ing of the instrument, if early training makes its right use au- 
tomatic, as in walking, or in the use of the pen. Allusion was 
made to the feeble and indistinct utterance of pupils in recita- 
tions, and in their public performances. The work should be 
begun in the primary school. It was shown, by an example 
taken from the primer, that all the main elements of the elo- 
cutionist’s art are actually used by the best primary-teachers, 
and everybody agrees that it is very wise. Such instruction, 
varying to suit the pupil’s progress, should be continued 
through the public-school course. If the primarian should be 
taught to read, Do you see the dog? TPoordog! hehas hurt 
his foot,’ with proper observance of articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, emphasis, inflection, and intonation, much more should 
the high-school pupil be taught the proper delivery of Gray’s 
Elegy and Paradise Lost. 

The increasing attention paid to English literature is a hope- 
ful sign of progress; but there is danger that this study may 
cast into the shade the practice of reading aloud, which is at 
once the best way to inspire the pupils with enthusiasm for 
what they read, and the best test of their appreciation of it. 
The word declamation has come to have an unsavory meaning 
in the minds of many teachers; it is thought to make boys 
ranters. So far as it dues so, the fault lies in poer instruction, 
and the bad examples that are set in the pulpit and on the 
platform. The schools, particularly the high schools, should 
strive to educate the public taste. Declamation and reading 
differ but little. Both the reader and the declaimer must be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the sense and spirit of what 
they read, and their manner of delivery will be the same. 
Mouthing and ranting, and all sacrificing of sense to empty 
sound, must be studiously avoided. The masterpieces of liter- 
ature are better understood and appreciated by being read 
aloud. 

In conclusion, reference was made to the example of ancient 
Greece, where recitations from the poets formed a part of 
every boy’s education; and particularly to the case of Demos- 
thenes, who, it was thought, if present among us now, would, 
from his own experience, advocate the study of elocution and 
the practice of declamation in the high schools. 


Discussion. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Baldwin, of Pittsfield, 
gave an interesting sketch of his method of teaching English 
literature. 

Professor Brown, of Boston, could conceive of no objection 
to elocution as such. The voice is ourselves in vocal form, 
hence we cannot expect the child to display the dignity of the 
man, The voice is a reflection of the growth of the speaker, 
yet some of us are cripples in elocution. 

President Thurber called attention to the fact that the most 
popular preachers were the noisy orators, and not the quiet, 
unostentatieus speakers. The common people are swayed by 
ignorant, emotional speakers, and from school education and 
training must come the remedy. 

_Mr. Collar, of Boston [ighlands, thought the style of or- 
atory had greatly changed within seventy-five years. The style 
of Pitt and Websterbelongs to the past. 


THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION. 


The Grammar School section was presided over by Mr. 
Henry C. Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School, of Boston. 


The first paper read was one by Mr. Amos M. Leonard, 
master of the Lawrence School of Boston, entitled 


Supplementary Reading in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. 

The speaker argued that the process of putting a child through 
a reading-book, and then coinpelling him to reread it several 
times until competent to take up a higher grade of books, was 
unwise. The pupil almost memorizes the reading-matter, 
loses interest in the subject, and pernicious mental habits are 
formed, The young reader should be supplied with a variety 
of matter of the proper grade, bringing the words with which 
he becomes acquainted before him in a variety of connections. 
Thus the vocabulary of the child is gradually increased, and 
intelligent appreciation of the uses and beauty of the language 
is awakened, and a lively interest in his work is kept up. 


Mr. Sargent, of Lynn, thought that school-teachers should at 
all times be ready and willing to advise pupils as to the amount 
and character of pleasure-reading It is largely in the power 
of the school-teacher to counteract the morbid tendency of 
youthful minds in this matter, and greatly elevate the popular 
taste. 

Mr. Tetlow, of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, considered 
that the agitation of this subject was a movement in the right 
direction. The most important things to be produced by sup- 
plementary reading is a proper taste and a right appreciation 
of the study of language. 

Mr. Dickinson thought that children were too early put upon 
mere words, which mean nothing tothem. The simple ideas 
in children are never awakened without the presence of the 
objects, and this fact should be borne in mind in preparing 
the pupil for intelligent reading. Reading-matter calling for 
the exercise of the reflective powers merely, should be post- 
poned until quite late, in the system of education. 


Oral Instruction as Tested by Actual Experiment, 


was the subject of a paper read by the Rev. Henry F. Harring- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools of New Bedford. The speaker 
related liis experience of twelve years in. combating slavery to 
text-books in the schools under his charge. He first did away 
with the daily-marking system, and the frequent examinations 
requiring a certain arbitrary percentage for the promotion of 
the pupil. The teacher was made superior to, and more im- 
portant than the text-book. For two years the pupils in geog- 
raphy and history were instructed by the oral system pure and 
simple. The result was a most complete failure. The lesson 
is clear. The pupil in the common school must have before 
him in black and white all that is to be accurately remembered. 

The value of object-teaching was considered. As the result 
of the speaker’s experiments the method had been abandoned, 
it being found that peculiar abilities, not often found in pri- 
mary-school teachers, were demanded, and that the system 
was not philosophical. Lessous on form and color are still re- 
tained, but the exclusive use of the system the speaker re- 
garded as unadvisable. Oral teaching by means of lectures in 
the high schools and upper grammar schools was tried with 
humiliating results. The abstracts written by the pupils, how- 
ever, indicated a poverty-stricken vocabulary and misconcep- 
tion of language, rather than mistakes in the meaning of the 
lecturer’s words. 

The present views of the speaker, of the relations of oral to 
text-book education, were then considered. One reason of 
failure was that teachers who before talked too little, then 
talked too much, The teachers trying the oral method are 
learning to follow the golden mean. The speaker would never 
again put on the text-book gag. A better knowledge of lan- 
guage should be sought. This was not accomplished by the 
technicalities of grammar, but by a proper course of supple- 
mentary reading and other means. The result has been most 
satisfactory. 

The speaker had learned to draw the line between permanent 
and temporary obstructions to educational progress. The three 
great hindrances to American progress in educational matters 
are incompetent and time-serving teachers, ignorance of lan- 
guage, and crowded school-rooms. On the latter subject the 
speaker considered that the teacher must be able to individual- 
ize, and this is impossible where a teacher is compelled to take 
charge of fifty or sixty little ones. 

" Supervisor Tweed read a paper touching upon substantially 
the same points as that of the previous speaker. 

The subject was further discussed by Mr. Larkin Dunton 
and others. 

Musical Instruction. 

The audience was very pleasantly entertained by a really 
wonderful exhibition of the results of musical instruction in 
the public schools by a class of young girls from the Andrews 
School, South Boston, in charge of Mr. Henry E. Holt, one of 
the musical instructors of Boston. The children named cor- 
rectly and promptly, pointing out the characters on the black. 
board, the pitch of random tones sounded by Mr. Holt, and 


| showed remarkable proficiency in reading music and answer- 
ing a variety of questions. Mr. Holt explained that the chil- 
dren had been instructed by their regular teacher, and that 
what had been accomplished with these was but an average of 
what was done in all the schools. 


THE PRIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION. 


Mr. Francis Cogswell, Superintendent of Schools at Cam- 
bridge, presided at the meeting of primary school teachers. 


The first paper was by Miss J. D. Stickney, formerly a 
teacher in the Girls’ Normal School, on 


How to Teach Langttage. 

She urged that the child should be compelled to express his 
ideas and definitions in his own words, rather than memorize 
those of the teacher. The use of object-teaching,—or, if objec- 
tion is made, term it language-lessons,—was urged. 

Prof. S. S. Greene, of Providence, R. L., thought that the 
free use of language was the best medium of improving a 
child’s power of expression. 


Illustrative Drawing in Teaching, 

Was the next subject discussed, and Mr. Larkin Dunton, head- 
master of the Boston Normal School, introduced it with ex- 
planatory remarks of his experience with the system in his 
school. He thought the time was soon coming when the 
crayon would be used as generally in teaching language as in 
instructing in numerals. 

Miss W. B. Hinty, an assistant in the Normal School, illus- 
trated the method of teaching with crayon and blackboard in 
a very interesting exercise. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Public Library, as an Auxiliary to the Schools, 


An interesting paper on this subject was read by Mr. R C. 
Metcalf, master of the Wells School, Boston. As the child’s 
first desire is story-reading, it may be advisable to cultivate a 
proper taste through this medium. Such narratives should be 
both pure and true to life. The speaker thought a teacher in 
a town or city where there may be a public library should be 
able to secure twenty-five or thirty good books from the li- 
brarian for the use of his pupils. Let a number of pages be 
assigned for reading, and the narrative can be afterward dis- 
cussed. An oral or written abstract of what has been read 
will make an interesting and profitable exercise for the pupil, 
Such a course of reading must result in the good taste and 
general culture of the pupil. The only difficulty would prob- 
ably be ina limit to the good will of librarians and public 
library trustees. But the speaker thought if they and the 
public generally could be convinced of the great good that 
would result from the introduction of such a plan, there would 
be no hesitation in supplying the necessary funds for the 


purpose. 
Teacher's Tenure of Office. 

The ‘next’ subject, Teachers’ Tenure of Office, was dis- 
cussed by President Eliot of Harvard University. This im- 
portant paper will be found in full in auother column of THE 
JOURNAL. 

Hion. John D. Philbrick regarded the sentiments of the 
essayist as true to the highest ideas of right. The permanency 
of office of the teacher is essential to the dignity of the position. 
In no other country does the barbarism of an annual election 
terrify the hard-working teacher. Thé black-book system, 
even now in force in Boston, was vigorously denounced. Mr. 
Philbrick affirmed that a black mark made against a name in 
that book was sufficient to cause the dismissal of that teacher 
without a hearing, and irrespective of quality or length of 
service. 

The exercises of the evening closed with readings by Miss 
Ida F. Powell, of Boston. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M. 


A business meeting was held at 9 o'clock, and officers for the 
ensuing year were elected, etc, 


Election of Officers. 

The following persons were elected officers of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, for 1879-80: 

President—William F. Bradbury. Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents — Nathaniel T. Allen, Newton ; James 8. 
Barrell, Cambridge; Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater; Larkin 
Dunton, Boston; William C. Collar, Boston; Eli A. Hubbard, 
Springfield; Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford; William W. Wa- 
terman, Taunton; Albert P. Marble, Worcester; Francis W. 
Parker, Quincy; James F. Blackinton, Boston ; Alfred 
Bunker, Boston ; Samuel Eliot, Boston; L. Theresa Moses, 
Boston. 

Recording Secretary—Ray Greene Huling, Fitchburg. 

Aasist. Recording Sec’ys—William H. Bartlett, Worcester; 
Allen F. Wood, New Bedford. 

Corresponding Secretary —Edward Southworth, Quincy. 

Treasurer—Edward [. Comins, Worcester. 

Councillors —Daniel B. Hagar, Salem; John W. Dickinson, 
Boston; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston; Byron Groce, Boston; 
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Jan. 8, 1880. 


DISCOVERIES IN ASTRONOMY, 1879. 


ASTEROIDS. 
Eleven asteroids were discovered in 1877, twelve in 1878, 
and seventeen in 1879, unless others have been discov 
ered subsequent to Nov. 1, of which we have no record. Dr. 
C. Hi. F. Peters kindly furnishes us with the following synop- 
sis of asteroidal discoveries in 1879: 


No. Name. Dateofdiscovery. Discoverer. Place of discovery. 
193 Ambrosia March 1 Coggia, Marseilles. 

194 Prokne March 21 Peters, Hamilton College. 
195 Eurykleia April 22 Palisa, Pola. 

196 Philomela May 14 Peters, Hamilton College. 
197 Areti May 21 Palisa, Pola. 

June 14 Borelly, Marseilles. 

199 Bybils July 9 Peters Hamilton College. 
200 Dynamene July 27 Peters, Hamilton College. 
2}, Penelope ug. 7 Palisa, Pola. 

202 Chryseis Sept. 11 Peters, Hamilton College. 
8... Sept. 25 Peters, Hamilton College. 
204 . Oct. 10 Palisa, Pola, 

re Oct. 13 Palisa, Pola. 

206 Hersilia Oct. 13 Peters, Hamilton College. 
207 . Oct. 17 Palisa, Pola. 

208... - Oct. 21 Palisa, Pola. 

209 Dido Oct, 22 Peters, Hamilton College. 


This is the greatest number discovered in a single year, ex- 

cept 1875, when the same number was discovered. 
COMETS. 

Mr. Lewis Swift, the well-known Rochester astronomer, dis- 
covered a new and remarkable comet on the morning of June 
20, Atthe time of discovery it was in the constellation Per- 
seus, in R. A. Oh, 2m. 30s., Dec. 58° north. It shone quite 
brightly when viewed with a small telescope, but could not be 
seen with the naked eye. It had a short tail and double nu- 
cleus, resembling somewhat Brorsen’s (1849), which returned 
last spring. It made its perihelion passage May 20, 2.15, 
Washington mean time, and at the time of its discovery was 
moving with arapid retrograde motion. Its orbit was ascer- 
tained to be parabolic, and on this occasion paid its first and 
last visit to our system. 

Palisa, at Pola, also discovered a new comet, much brighter 
than Professor Swift’s., 

Prof. H. A. Newton finds that comets have their origin in 
interstellar space, in agreement with Laplace’s hypothesis. 

EARTH’S DAY INCREASING. 

Prof. C, A. Young, of Princeton, says that owing to the re- 
tarding influence of the tides on the earth’s rotation, the 
length of the day is increasing. 


A REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 
DURING 1879. 


With the close of the year comes a desire to look back and 
review its experiences, The business-man closes his books, 
and calculates in order to ascertain whether the past season 
has been one of financial success or its reverse. The scientist, 
likewise, at the termination of the year, must review that 
which has happened in his.department, and strike a balance- 
sheet, reserving those theories which, by corroboration, are 
acceptable, and rejecting such as are untenable. 

Taking them in chronological order, the first, and indeed 
one of the most startling of theories, was that advanced by 
Prof. J. N. Lockyer on the compound nature of the so-called 
elements. Although originally presented to the world in 1878 
ina memoir to the Royal Society, yet it was not until the be- 
ginning of the present year that it appeared in print. Its 
strong probabilities, together with more recent discoveries, 
pointing toward its correctness, have brought it many advo- 
cates, both in this country and abroad. An English writer, in 
commenting on the announcement of the theory, says: ‘* Mr. 
Lockyer may be saluted asthe Darwin of the inorganic world.” 

A chemical industry, by which the waste products obtained 
in the manufacture of beet sugar, may be converted into one 
of the most important constituents employed in the production 
of coal-tar colors, was established by M. Camille Vincent. 

The substitution of end-on illumination for the vertical 
method in Spectroscopic observations was found by Piazzi 
Symtb, astronomer-royal of Scotland, to be most desirable in 
the detection of many substances which hitherto had yielded 
very indistinct spectra. 

An improvement in the manufacture of the iridio-platinum 
alloy was effected by Messrs. Johnson & Matthey, of London. 
This advance brought forth high praise from the French Com- 
mission appointed to find the best material out of which to 
prepare the standard weights and measures for the French 
Government. 

To Messrs. Thomas & Gilchrist, for their valuable discovery 
of the means by which phosphorus may be eliminated in the 
Bessemer Converter, the metallurgical world must ever be 
indebted. The addition of lime to the charge placed in the 
Couverter threatens to revolutionize the iron industry, so that 
in the future steel will be its accepted substitute, 

B. his labors on the re-determination of vapor-densities of 
‘ ous chemical substances, Prof. Victor Meyer, of Zurich, 
ound that chlorine underwent a decomposition or disassocia- 
tion at 808°C, While the distinguished scientist offers no ex- 
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‘| planation of this remarkable phenomenon, yet it is generally 


accepted as tending to prove Professor Lockyer’s theory ad- 
vanced earlier in the year. 

In a paper read before the American Association, at their 
recent Saratoga meeting,Mr. A. A. Michelson announced as the 
result of his investigations that the velocity of light was 
186.305 miles per second. 

The revival of a belief in the fourth of matter is due to Mr. 
William Crookes, whose able researches, illustrated by many 
and brilliant experiments, were presented at the last meeting 
of the British Association during the past summer. 

Professor Young’s announcement of his discovery of the 
complex nature of many of the lines of the spectra, is another 
argument in favor of Lockyer’s theory. 

The past year has not been marked by any remarkable and 
striking discoveries; it has rather been a year of steady prog- 
ress,—one in which the development toward “ universal 
laws’’ has been very strong. Let us hope that its successor 
will prove equally progressive in scientific advancement. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE AQUARIUM. 


My second aquarium consisted of a plain glass jar, contain- 
ing about a gallon. Jars of the same kind are very commonly 
used in constructing galvanic batteries. In this I carefully 
built up some rock-work, with fragments of stone from the 
sea-shore, leaving two or three arches for the accommodation 
and entertainment of the future inhabitants of their little 
ocean. Having filled the jar with clear salt-water, and put 
into it some tufts of green sea-weed, I placed in it two little 
minnows, about an inch anda half in length, and three or four 
** shore-snails,’’ for scavengers. I then placed the jar on the 
shelf among the window-plants, where it freely received the 
sun-light, and left it to take care of itself. 

Everything went on finely. The little minnows (Mr. Hib- 
bard says, ‘‘ No aquarium is perfect without minnows’’), be- 
came entirely tame, and were so playful as to attract the at- 
tention of visitors more than the entire collection of plants 
among which they were placed. One old gentleman, with hair 
as white as snow, who spent some time with us, would watch 
their gambols for half-an-hour at atime. A pair of gold-fish 
which I kept, excited far less interest than the lively little 
minnows. 

The snails, also, won no inconsiderable attention. It was 
quite interesting to see them make their way along the smooth 
glass without any perceptible organs of locomotion, and de- 
vour the delicate sea-weed which had commenced growing 
there, leaving aclean, narrow path behind them. 

During the autumn and the entire winter the aquarium was 
presenting something new to interest and please. Several dif- 
ferent kinds of sea-weeds, some very delicate and beautiful, 
grew from germs contained in the water, and agreat variety of 
animalcule made their appearance. During that winter I 
spent hours of absorbing interest in examining, with the mi- 
croscope, different objects of animal and vegetable growth 
which came into existence there; and I found no more success- 
ful means of entertaining a friend, on a winter’s evening, than 
that of exhibiting the novel and beautiful forms and move- 
ments of things taken from my aquarium. 

My next two aquariums were of my own construction. 
They were made with marble bottom and ends, with glass 
sides. A former pupil of mine had” become engaged in work 
in stone and marble, in an establishment in the city of Provi- 
dence. Through his assistance I obtained some pieces of mar- 
ble, rough as they were left by the saw, from which, with a 
little instruction, I made the bottom and ends. 
me with two pieces of sand-stone, one of moderately coarse 
texture, and the other very fine, with which I succeeded in 
giving to the marble a finely-polished surface. He also fur- 
nished me with a chisel, with which to cul the grooves in the 
bottom to receive the end-pieces and the plate-glass sides, 
which I had a glazier cut for me of the proper size. I put the 
parts together, making the joints water-tight by using a cement 
made by melting together pitch and gutta-percha. White lead 
would answer the purpose instead of cement, if it would not 
poison the water. It may be used with more certainty of suc- 
cess than cement, provided it be covered with something that 
will prevent the water from coming in contact with it. I have 
since used lead, covered, after becoming thoroughly dry, with 
a coating of melted gutta-percha cement. At top the two end- 
pieces were held together by a large, brass wire, with screws 
and nuts at the end. ° 

The smaller and first-made of these aquariums contained 
about six gallons; the larger, nearly thirty. They both were 
handsome, and answered their purpose finely. Their construc- 
tion consumed many leisure-hours, both in the evening and on 
Saturdays; but the work was interesting to me, and furnished 
a most perfect relaxation from the duties and labors of the 
school room. To such as may have the inclination, and the 
requisite mechanical skill, I can recommend a similar oceupa- 
tion of a portion of the teacher’s leisure-hours, during the 
coming winter, so that when Virgin Spring”’ shall “ unlock 
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her tender mantle green,”’ the new aquarium shall be ready to 
furnish its never-failing means of pleasure and instruction. 
In due time I will endeavor to give some advice to such as 
may need it, in regard to a judicious selection of objects with 
which to stock it, and their proper management. Such as may 
prefer todo so can, of course, obtain an aquarium ready-made. 
In either case, a word of experience may be of service. 
Barrington, R. I., 1880. I. F. Capy. 


VARIETIES. 


— A competing hotel out West says generously of another, 
that stands without arrival.” 

— “What struck you most in Italy ?’’ a newly returned 
traveler is asked. ‘‘ The sun,’’ says he.—N. Y. Herald. 

— To the sluggard, every year is sleep year.—Hackensack 
Republican. 

— Highway men,—elevated railway companies.— Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

— ‘*Neuralgia”’ is the charming name of a charming girl in 
Florida. Her fond mother found it on a medicine-bottle, and 
was captivated with its sweetness, So some young man is 
doomed to suffer neuralgia of the heart! 

— ‘Now, Johnny, you’ve had a merry Christmas, and you 
must be good till next Christmas to pay for it.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, of 
course; be good! I don’t b’lieve you can hire me to be good 
for a year for a tin horse and a story-book, just like what Bill 
Jones was going to trade me for three marbles. Not much.’’ 
—New Haven Register. 

— A school-teacher, who has just been telling the story of 
David, winds up with, ‘‘ And all this happened over three 
thousand years ago.’”’ A little cherub, its blue eyes dilated 
with wonder, after a few moment’s thought: ‘‘ Oh, dear, marm, 
what a memory you must have!”’ 

— The following colloquy is reported to have occurred on 
Upper Main street, on Christmas day: Small boy to Governor 
Garcelon: ‘‘ Did ye hear that a boy had fallen into a well fifty 
feet deep, Doctor ?”’ ‘*No; and how did they get him out ?”’ 
** Sent word to the Governor and Council to count him ont,’’ 
said the lad.—Lewiston Journal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Rhode-Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction wil be held at Providence, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, Jan. 15, 16, and 17. The following is the 


program: 
Thursday Morning, Jan, 15,9.30 a, m. 

The State Normal School, the Providence High School, the grammar, 
intermediate, and primary schools of the city wil be in session, and visit- 
ors wil be cordially welcomed. 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT, High School, corner of Summer and Pond streets, 
2.00 p.m., DANTEL LEACH, D.D., Presiding Officer. 

“The Study of Natural History as a Mental Discipline,” by A. 8. Pack- 
ard, Jr., A.M., Brown Univefsity. 

“ Suggestions on Teaching English Literature,” by A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., 
Providence. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, Normal School Hall, Benefit 
street, 2.00 p. m.; Mr. Ext H. Howarp, Presiding Officer. 

« Primary-School Occupations,”” by Miss Tda M. Gardner, State Normal 
Schoo 


“ Our Free Schools from the Standpoint of a Busines Man :”’ A discus- 
sion to he opened by ex-Governor Henry Howard, followed by Hon. Nich- 
olas VanSlyck, 8. A. Cooke, Jr., Esq., and others, 

Thursday Evening, at Music Hall. 

Singing, selections by the Mendelssohn Choral Society of Providence, 
conducted by Prof. J. Hastings, Jr. 

Lecture, ‘ What Constitutes an Education?” by E.G. Robinson, LL.D., 
president of Brown University. 

Singing, The Hallelujah Chorus. 

Friday Morning, Jan. 16, at Music Hall. 

Devotional Exercises, by Rev. Vose, D.D, Business. 

“The Relation of the Libraries to the School System,” by William E. 
Foster, A.M., Providence Public Library. 

“ Supplementary Reading in Primary and Grammar Schools,’’ by Amos 
. Lec: ard, A.M., master of Lawrence School, a 
Friday Afternoon. 

Lt iaemaamaans in Vocal Music, conducted by Mr, A. C. White, Paw- 
taucket. 

“The method of Elementary Education,” by Hon. Edward Conant, 

Superintendent of Education, Vermont. 
r “The Present Condition of the Study of the English Language,” by 8. 
8. Greene, LL.D., Brown University. 

Friday Evening. 

Addresses by His Excellency Governor Van Zandt; His Honor Mayor 
Doyle; Augustine Jones, Friends’ School; Hon. Edward Conant, Supt. of 
Education, Vermont; Rev. A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 

Readings by Prof. R. R. Raymond, Roston University. 

Discussions wil follow each topic, if time allows. 

Saturday Morning, Jan. 17. 


Devotional Exercises by Rey. E. H. Johnson, D.D. 

Election of officers and other business. 

Elocutionary exercise by Professor Raymond. 

Discussion of one or more of the bo jews | subjects: “* What shall be 
done with the dull pupils in our graded schools?” ‘“ What is Teaching?” 
« What aids should be furnished to pupils in addition to text-books ?” 


Entertainment consisting of 1 ng and break faat wil be furnished gratu- 
itously to all ladies who are members of the Institute, or who propose to 
become members at this meeting, if an application for such entertainment 
be sent to the office of the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 North 
Main street, Providence, on or before January 12. Accommodation at 
hotels and restaurants at from $1.25 to $2.00 day. 

Tickets for admission to Music Hall for Friday evening may be obtained 
of the committee of arrangements, or at the office of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools. 

Free return-tickets to members of the Institute wil be issued by the Sec- 
retary, over the Narragansett Pier railroad, Wood River Branch railroad, 
Providence and Stonington railroad, Providence and Springtield railroad 
Providence, Warren, and Bristol railroad, New York and New England 
railroad, Providence and Worcester railroad to stations above Manville, 
the Newport and Fall River steamboats. 

The Secrétary and Treasurer wil be in the ante room adjoining the hall 
during the half-hour preceding and following each session, to give infor- 
mation in regard to membership, free-return tickets, etc. 

X. D. TINGLEY, Seo’y. JOSEPH EASTMAN, Prest, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Bishop McCloskey, of the diocese of Louisville, Ky., has 
decreed the establishment of parochial schools everywhere, and 
issued an edict commanding parents and guardians, in parishes 
where Catholic schools are established, to send their children or 
wards under nine years of age to them, under penalty of re- 
fusal of absolution in the sacrament 6f penances. 

— It is alleged that ten or twelve New-York firms have har- 
vested by last year’s speculations the enormous amount of 
$80,000,000. This should be a caution to the small! speculators, 
known as the “ lambs.”’ 

— Mrs. Mary Alcott Nieriker, a younger daughter of A. 
Bronson Alcott, the well-known author and lecturer, and a 
sister of Louise M. Alcott, died in Paris, France, Dec. 30. 

— Twenty thousand tons of steel rails have been ordered in 
Germany for this country. 

— The Supreme Court of Maine, in reply to questions sub- 
mitted by Governor Garcelon, has rendered an opinion adverse 
to the position taken by the Governor and his council. at 
| — Governor Emery, of Utah, is in Washington to meet the 


\charges against him..~~ 


—Bishop Gilbert Haven died at Malden, Mass., on the 
3d instant. Bishop Haven was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University of Middletown, Conn., and for three years was 
principal of the Amenia Seminary, New York. On the break- 
ing out of the war he was commissioned as chaplain to the 
Eighth Massachusetts Volunteers, and was the first commis- 
sioned chaplain of the war. He was afterwards elected to the 
editorship of Zion’s Herald, and was offered the editorship of 
the Independent. Several works have appeared from his pen. 
He was also, a contributor to many of the leading magazines. 
Rev. W. H. Daniels said of him, “‘ The Rev. G. Haven, the 
literary genius, the radical reformer, is one of the most ad- 
mired and best-hated men in America.””’ He has been much 
beloved, and his influence will live for many generations. 

— The reports received from the Indian school at Carlisle, 
Pa., are very encouraging, and speak well for its future in- 
fluence. 

— Heffter, an eminent German jurist, Charles Henry De 
Bierville, the French dramatist, and Ferdinand Henaux, the 
Belgian historian, are dead. 

— Panama.—M. De Lesseps has begun the work of survey- 
ing for the Panama canal, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


— South America. — It is reported that a revolution broke 
out in Lima, Dec. 21, Pierola being proclaimed dictator on ac- 
count of the flight of General Prado. The Chilians have cap- 
tured the Peruvian torpedo-launch, which sailed from Havana 
4n November last under Hawaiian colors. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction will hold its 


‘| next annual meeting at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., com- 


mencing Tuesday, July 6, 1880. 


Take Tue Journ to the school-room. You will 
find in each issue some excellent supplementary reading 
for your school. Many teachers know this fact by a 
practical use of Tux JOURNAL in the class-room. 


JoserH Cook, in his Monday lecture on Mormon- 
ism, declared that either the sharp edge of the common 
school, or the sharp edge of the sword, must be used to 


: cut the terrible cancer of polygamy from the right 


shoulder of the American Republic. 


Tue teachers of Rhode Island will hold their annual 
State meeting at Providence, Jan. 15, 16, and 17. No 
one of our New-England States calls together so large 
a meeting of teachers and school officers as does Rhode 
Island, and the programme, found in another column, 
has attractions which will draw not only from the 
Plantations, but from parts adjacent. 


Our readers will appreciate the full reports of the 
two State Associations, — Maine and Massachusetts,— 
which appear in our columns this week. The great 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Colorado, held their meetings last week, and their re- 
ports will appear in our next issue. The accuracy of 


30, our reports may be relied on, as the abstracts were usu- 


ally prepared by the writers and speakers. 


Tue National Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Chautauqua, N. Y., beginning 
Tuesday, July 13, 1880. The attractions of these two 
great summer resorts, the interests centered in these 
two educational associations, and the near connections 
of time and place of their annual sessions for 1880, will, 
undoubtedly, draw multitudes of teachers from all parts 
of the country to both meetings. 


In addition to our other contributors for 1880, al- 
ready announced, we have secured a series of articles on 
“ Methods in English Literature,” by Dr. A. F. Blais- 
dell, and a series of “Talks with my Boys,” from W. 
A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. Col. Parker has com- 
menced a series of papers on Our Schoolsand Their 
Needs; and Professor Richards, of Washington, is to 
give us his experience and knowledge of primary 
instruction. Don’t fail to recommend JourRNAL 
for 1880 to your friends. Every number will have 
some special attraction. Look for it! 


Tue interest now manifest in all parts of the country 
in methods of primary instruction is one of the leading 
features in the great educational movements of the day. 
No one of our educators is better qualified by study and 
experience in teaching and supervision, to speak on 
topics conneeted with our primary schools, than Profes- 
sor Richards, of Washington, and the abstract of his 
valuable address before the New-England Pedagogical 
Association, will be read with interest. It was received 
with great satisfaction by the best teachers of our city. 


Tuat the third era of the Catholic contest against 
our common free schools is upon us, and that the strug- 
gle is to be along the whole line, is evident from the 


action of the Bishop of Kentucky, answering the less 
open but as direct order of Archbishop Williams of 
Massachusetts. Bishop McCloskey has issued a decree 
prescribing that, as soon as possible, parochial schools 
shall be established everywhere. It ends as follows: 


“ Now it is our will and command that, where there 
is a Catholic school in the parish, parents and guardians 
in such places should send their children or wards, un- 
der nine years of age, to such Catholic school; and we 


hereby direct that this gbjigation be enforced, under 
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pain of refusal of absolution in the sacrament and 
penance.” 

This decree took effect Jan. 1, 1880. The edict 
causes much commotion in Louisville, as about 7,000 
Catholic children attend the public schools. From the 
recent action of the priestly authorities in other cities, 
it appears that an open movement is to be made in all 
quarters to compel attendance at parochial schools. It 
remains to be seen to what extent the threats of the 
clergy will intimidate the people and secure compliance 
with this revolutionary demand. 

The earnest protest against these orders by the Cath- 
olic people, and the opposition which such efforts are 
awakening, shows the value of the public schools in the 
estimation of the great body of the Catholic church, 
The American courts may yet be called upon to adjudi- 
cate the ecclesiastical question as to the right of the 
church authorities to require the removal of the children 
from the public schools on such a threat as is contained 
in the above order. Is the Papal Inquisition to be set 
up in America? and are we a free people? are ques- 
tions which are on the lips of every thoughtful citizen 
and educator. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
OF TEACHERS. 


It is demonstrated that no large number of teachers, 
or other people, can be gathered, during the holidays, 
at the State Convention of Massachusetts, outside the 
city of Boston. As it seems a pity to waste the ad- 
mirable papers always presented to this body on the 
meagre gatherings of the smaller cities, let us always 
have the convention in Boston, where, at least, a room- 
full of good people can be brought together. But, 
unless the preliminary evening lecture can be more 
thoroughly worked up, it would seem better to dispense 
with it. This opening lecture by President Thompson, 
of the Worcester School of Technology, was, by all 
odds, the most important delivered before the Associa- 
tion. In many respects it was the most valuable con- 
tribution to the vexed topic of industrial education in 
common schools yet made, and thoroughly disposed of 
the impracticable project of remodeling our common 
school system to meet the supposed necessities of a mi- 
nority of the people. We can imagine no more valuable 
gift in behalf of education than an endowment of the 
State Association with a fund to print, not only a vol- 
ume of its proceedings, but half a million pamphlet 
copies of such addresses as the one referred to, Principal 
Sprague’s “Public Schools as a Preparation for Citizen- 
ship,” Superintendent Marble’s “Public Schools and 
their Critics,” and, especially, Supervisor Tweed’s con- 
cisely written talk on Oral and Object Teaching, which 
seemed to us to present the practical point in a way 
unusually concise and illuminating. Superintendent 
Harrington can make an important contribution to 
school-keeping by remodeling his elaborate paper on 
“Oral Instruction as Tested by Actual Experiment.” 
His sharp exposure of the humbug mistaken for oral 
instruction in many American schools is not wasted 
ammunition, though it hardly touches the core of the 
real thing meant by Oral and Object Teaching, as it 
lies in the minds of its philosophical advocates. The 
illustrations on the use of the Public Library; the 
High School Cabinet; Illustrative Drawing; Supple- 
mentary Reading; Spelling Reform; Elocution, and 
the charming language lesson by Miss Stickney, with 
the exhibition of singing, filled out the crowded hours 
of a programme too rich for comfortable listening ; 
while Secretary Dickinson, Elbridge Smith, and Super- 
intendent Stone fitly closed the meetings on Wednesday 
morning. 

The short paper of President Eliot on “'Teacher’s 
Tenure of Office,” found in another column of Tae 
JOURNAL, deserves a more careful consideration than 


we have time just now to give. It is incomparably the 
ablest statement of the question, in all its bearings, 
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that has yet been made; brushing away a good deal of 
sentimental fog that has drifted around it, and present- 
ing the naked issue involved, with that perfect courage 


for which its author is distinguished. If it be true' 


that permanent tenure of office of the teacher involves, 
first, a thorough examination for a probation of one 
year’s service; a second and a third examination for 
terms of three and six years; final endorsement at an 
age not less than thirty; the assurance against reduc- 
tion of salary henceforth, with provision for a State 
pension for retiring teachers, and a commission of ex- 
perts to preside over these examinations and award the! 
final judgment,—such commission being permanent for 
at least the ten years’ probation implied,—the Presi- 
dent’s plan can safely be hung up, with his other Euro- 
pean ideals of education, for use in some reconstructed 
America of the future. It is readily seen that this 
plan largely disposes of woman as a public school-teach- 
er, since the term of service of all but a small fraction 
of even our best women teachers does not exceed ten 
years. It also disposes of the only vital duty now as- 
signed to the American School Committee, elected by 
the people; the selection of teachers, fixing their sala- 
ries, deciding their tenure of office and arranging 
courses of study. Under its operation our cities would 
need no school committees, but only permanent com- 
missions, appointed for an indefinite period, to handle 
the whole matter of instruction and instructors. All 
school matters beyond this are only city book-keeping, 
and do not require a separate board of management. 
The America that adopts this plan will be so essentially 
different from the America of to-day that the whole 
scheme may without offence be called “un-American,” 
spite of the frank strictures of the President on the use 
of such “alarming adjectives.” We believe our people 
will find out a practical way of ensuring permanent 
tenure of office for superior teachers without giving 
themselves away with such utter abandonment into the 
hands of infallible rings called by the dignified name, 
Commissions of Experts. Certainly, the eminent and 
faithful men and women who most deserve and crave 
this permanency would be the last to accept it with 
these consequences. There are doubtless great dangers 
besetting any man whose reputation and support de- 
pend upon the frequent verdict of the population of 
cities like Boston or Chicago. But the condition of a 
man shut up to the absolute verdict of a lifetime com- 
mission, cut off from all hope of appeal to the people, 
would seem to us the last to be invited by such men as 
preside over the admirable schools of these cities. We 
have no doubt the thing aimed at in this discussion will 
be attained, in due time, in a way consistent at once 
with the self-respect of school-masters and the inalien- 
able right and imperative duty of the whole people to 
revise the proceedings of all commissions appointed by 
them for special service. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting was held at the School Committee’s 
Rooms, Boston, Jan. 8; Present, Carleton, Blackinton, Barrel, 
Webster, Barnard, Hagar, Bicknell, Littlefield, Walton, Mowry, 
Andrews, Manchester, Richards, Tweed, Daniell, Jones, Ma- 
Son, and Boyden. In the absence of Secretary Sawyer, Mr. 
Webster was elected secretary pro tem. The records were ap- 
Proved, and the report of the committee as to time and place 
of the next meeting was adopted. The next meeting will be 
held at Saratoga, N. Y., commencing Tuesday, July 6. A 
committee was appointed, consisting of Bicknell, Walton, and 
Manchester, to consider the expediency of devoting the proceeds 
of the Bicknell Fund to prizes for essays, to be read annually 
before the American Institute. The committee of arrange- 
ments were instructed as to speakers and subjects for the next 
meeting, and various matters of practical details were discussed 


——— to hotel and railroad-rates, excursions, etc. The 
po: ng was enthusiastic, and the prospects of a very large and 
ccessful gathering at Saratoga are certainly very encouraging. 


oo SUBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
wP REMIUM List. A POSTAL-CARD WILL SECURE 


SCOLDING THE TEACHERS. 


Everybody understands that the common-school 
teachers are not yet, as a body, up to the ideal of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. Even Massachusetts, with 
her dozen normal schools for a million and a half of 
people, numbers but thirty per cent. of normal-trained 
teachers. Probably three-fourths the whole number in 
America are persuns whose education is not superior to 
a good city grammar school. Every wise schoo-man 
understands that the drift is now toward skilled labor 
in the school-room. But everybody, except a reformer 
with blood on the brain, also understands that, until 
the people of the United States can be persuaded to 
establish some national system of training school-boys 
and girls into professional teachers, they must be con- 
tent with such service as the present corps of instruct- 
ors are able to give. The people, also, who know our 
public school-teachers most thoroughly, understand that, 
outside a few cities, no able and ambitious young man 
can afford to teach school as a profession unless he be- 
longs to the noble army of martyrs. As for the women 
who compose the vast majority of the teaching corps, it 
is equally well understood that they work, as a body, 
for smaller wages than skilled nurses in city houses, 
and, generally, serve the children a good deal more for 
love than money. 

Under these circumstances we affirm that no body of 
public servants in the United States is, on the whole, 
working for the people with such singleness of purpose, 
from motives so largely unselfish, with such absolute 
freedom from the vices that defile our public service, as 
the teachers. As a body they are more awake to prog- 
ress than any class of professional people in America; 
are more anxiously looking out for the light, and more 
willing to face the sunrise than any large class now be- 
fore the American public. And if anybody is disposed 
to go into the estimate of the actual service they now 
render this republic, he can begin by tracing the out- 
come through his whole life of some impression made 
upon him, in childhood, by a faithful schoolmaster or a 
loving schoolmistress, in the little red temple of science 
which was his only university. Then he can multiply 
that by the twenty-five millions of American people 
who have been educated in public and private schools, 
reinforced by the numerous instances of people of the 
largest influence in American affairs whose lives were 
vitalized by the instructor of their youth. But, even 
then, he will only stand on the threshold of that vast 
and undefinable power which is going forth, like the 
mercies of God, “new every morning and fresh every 
evening,” from the teachers in all grades and sorts of 
American schools. 

We therefore humbly submit that, even considered 
in the light of good policy, the round fit of scolding 
into which the genial editor of Scribner's Monthly has 
been betrayed in the December number of that admira- 
ble magazine, concerning our American teachers of 
schools, is a blunder of a serious kind. Of course, the 
most saintly school-man is often “provoked to wrath” 
by fumbling in the school-room, and some of the pranks 
of teachers are “enough to make a minister swear.” 
But good policy would suggest that the swearing be 
done in the “innermost,” while the working body of 


struction of the children, should be confronted in that 
breezy, stimulating, cheery way which makes a sunny 
winter morning the most potent apostle of liveliness to 
every man launched from his door-step upon the high- 
way. To come down upon teachers, in the mass, as 
this unfortunate sermonizer does; as is perpetually 
done by young editors of great city dailies, who would 
be shot out the window before the first Saturday, should 
they attempt to teach an average district school; by 
thousands of good ladies who are being worried into 
their graves by the two or three children in their own 
home; by multitudes of highly-respectable merchants 
and manufacturers, who, every week, in the treatment 
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of two or three clerks, forget they are or ought to be 


teachers, on whom we must depend for the present in-| peop 


Christian gentlemen,—is certainly not the way to get 
the best kind of service out of the best set of teachers 
the people of the United States are now willing to elect 
and pay for. 

But when we rise into the realm of justice, humanity, 
and Christian courtesy, this whole style of belaboring 
the average American teacher proclaims itself unjust, 
brutal, and unchristian. The teachers of America are 
not behind any class in their general intelligence, pri- 
vate character, and sincere desire to do good work for 
their country. There are probably as many eminent 
persons, in proportion to the whole number of teachers, 
as of editors, men of business, women of fashion; to 
say nothing of the more select professional class. We 
are all a little green, somewhat “ bumptious,” and a 
good way from the expert standard in the mighty sci- 
ence of handling a great nation. But, somehow, the 
American people has managed, in an hundred years, to 
get on its legs (and pretty vigorous legs, too), a repub- 
lic which is the only nation of which the whole world, 
from Great Britain to the Fejee Islands, now-a-days 
speaks with respect. The teachers of America have 
done their full share of this magnificent work ;—the 
best hundred years’ work yet done on this planet. It 
is neither expedient, just, nor Christian for any one set 
of people, even though that set be of the high-joint, ex- 
pert sort, to begin throwing stones through their neigh- 
bors’ windows. So let us all lock hands together for 
general edification and reformation; and, especially, let 
us close up, a wall of vigorous wills and friendly hearts, 
around the men and women who are teaching our chil- 
dren, and in God’s time all things will go better than 
to-day. 


DRIFT. 


The late school election in Springfield, Mass., was, in a quiet 
way, a most important test of public opinion on public-school 
affairs in Western Massachusetts. For the last five years the 
pressure to reduce school expenses, harass superior teachers 
and worry superintendents out of office, through this whole 
region has been most persistent. Springfield alone has resisted 
the unreasonable demands of an excited public opinion, held 
her school system thoroughly in hand, paid fair wages to 
teachers, and kept in position, with adequate power, her excel- 
lent superintendent, A. P. Stone. No man has been so suc- 
cessful in this achievement as Rev. William Rice, D.D. Dr. 
Rice may almost be said to be the father of the new system of 


education in Springfield, having already served for fifteen years 
on the school committee. He is the librarian of one of the 
best public libraries in the country, chaplain of the county 
jail, member of half-a-dozen boards of education, academical 
and collegiate, including the State Board of Massachusetts, — 
emphatically the educational ‘‘ man-of-all-work”’ for Western 
Massachusetts. Against his reélection all the forces opposed 
to the present management, as well as the present system of 
free education, in Springfield, were concentrated. The fact 
that the Dr. went in on a ‘‘boom’”’ of 1,500 majority, sweep- 
ing along a large proportion of the Catholic voters, is most 
honorable to the good sense of this growing and beautiful city. 


— Let it be borne in mind that the first demonstration of Gov- 
ernor Garcelon and his group of ‘‘fusion’”’ statesmen in the 
administration of republican government in the pine-tree State 
was a wholesale crusade against its excellent system of public 
instruction. Only the determined gesistance of the better side 
of the Commonwealth prevented that eminent body from 
escorting Maine to the educational back seat among Northern 
States. It should surprise nobody that an administration 
that began with such an attempt to put out the light 
would inevitably end in the darkness of revolution. Justnow 


Garcelon seems to be in the situation of the hero of the old 
English ballad, — a good way up a pine-tree, with the solid 
le of Maine, like the enraged bull in the poem, making 
things lively down below, his deluded friends inviting him 
blandly to descend and try titles with an indignant constit- 
uency. The question now in Maine is,—When and how will 
Garcelon come down ? 


— The city of Cambridge contains two representatives of 
the Catholic theory of public education. Father Scully repre- 
sents the theory on the “ rampage,’’ threatening ecclesiastical 
damnation to the faithful who presume to favor the public 
schools, and getting himself into a lively personal quarrel with 
the school-committeemen. Father O’Brien represents the po- 
litic, plausible, semi-official side of the theory, accepting the 


office of school-committeeman, and using the position to upset 
the school system of the city and the State. Of the two, 
Scully is the more entertaining, and O’Brien the more danger- 
ous. By the way, are the good people of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts so scant of timber for school-committeemen 
that they must elect to this most responsible position anybody, 
priest or layman, who, if an honest man, must use the position 
to destroy the best system of public education in the world ? 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(Continued from page 22.) 


A. P. Stone, Springfield; John W. Allard, Milford; Eliza B. 
Woodward, Bridgewater; John D. Philbrick, Boston; Henry C. 
Hardon, Newton; M. Grant Daniell, Boston; Joseph G. Scott, 
Westfield; William W. Colburn, Springfield. 


Mr. Dickinson’s Paper: Superintendence. 

The first paper was read by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y 
Mass. Board of Education, on ‘‘ District Superintendents.” 

Mr. Dickinson’s paper affirmed that a public-school system 
in a democratic State requires for its existence a community of 
persons acting together in making rules of conduct by which 
they are to be governed in establishing, supporting, and con- 
trolling the schools and the election of public officers to repre- 
sent the people in planning, organizing, and superintending the 
schools. The work of these officers will include the provision 
of suitably-furnished school-houses, the grading of the schools, 
the selection and examination of teachers, the preparation of 
courses of study, and the direction of all those matters which 
determine the character of the schools. The nature and im- 
portance of these duties suggest the requisite qualifications for 
a competent school officer, and illustrate the necessity for a 
competent supervision of the schools. The proper situation, 
planning, and furnishing of a good school-house requires a 
knowledge which can only be obtained by a careful study of 
school-work and an experience which will lead to the best re- 
sults by the most economic methods. The school authorities 
are to provide a sufficient number of schools, and the towns 
will suffer waste of money and mental strength while failing 
to obtain the best educational results, if they have too many 
or too few schools. A wise supervision would guard against 
danger to the schools from either of these causes. If the 
school-houses of the State were skillfully planned and judic- 
iously constructed, andjthe number of them reduced to a proper 
limit, enough physical waste would be saved to pay for an in- 
telligent supervision of the schools, 

Courses of studies must be provided for the schools adapted 
to the ends which school-life should strive to secure. The 
only sure guide to a rational course of studies is found ina 
knowledge of the nature of the mind, and of its destiny. Such 
a knowledge in the mind of one who has authority will suggest 
the propriety of the division of all courses of studies into two 
parts, one for the elements of learning, and the other for the 
scientific knowledge founded upon its elements’ It will mag- 
nify the importance of some branches of study now considered 
ornamental and superfluous, and it will never strike the classic 
languages from our secondary courses of instruction, simply | 
because they are not used as acommon medium of communi-, 
cation. Neither would it strike drawing or music from any 
course of study, but these branches would be introduced into 
every complete course of study by an intelligent supervision, 
because they are the necessary occasions for that knowledge 
which every educated mind should possess, and for that train- 
ing of the powers which every mind should experience. 

The study of the classic languages is advocated, and its im- 
portance to any system of education is discussed at some 
length and Mr. Dickinson argues that the value of a branch 
of study, considered as a means of awakening that vigorous 
activity which produces the best development, depends upon 
the importance of the objects. Language is inseparably con- 
nected with the ideas and thoughts it represents; and thoughts 
express the qualities of the mind that thinks them. On ac- 
count of these relations, a study of the language of an individal 
race is a study of individual and national character. 

There is an increasing appreciation of the value of drawing 
in the public schools, and its utility as a means of training the 
powers of observation and the cultivation of the imagination, 
render it important that the elements of art should be taught 
in all our common schools. ‘The public schools, while they 
must treat the children as individuals, must treat them as in- 
dividuals of a people and not of a class; and while their public 
training must have reference to general intelligence, it must 
be of that kind and amount which will prepare them to enter 
with facility upon any of the lawful activities of public and 
private life. No more fatal mistake can be made in planning 
a system of public instruction, than to confine it to elementary 
topics of study; for never have the industries or morals of any 
country prospered while secondary or scientific instruction has 
been put beyond the reach of the people. Spain and Ireland 
on the one hand, and Switzerland and Holland on the other, 
show us that those countries which neglect the higher educa- 
tion of their people have little chance with those which culti- 
vate it. Our system of public schools should provide both 
elementary and ‘scientific instruction for all, before they are 
subjected to technical instruction narrowed to its special ap- 
plication. Such a system is not likely to exist until there is a 
system of supervision wise enough to invent it and to direct it 
to its best results, and such supervision is needed to improve 
our methods of teaching. It is reserved for the skilled super- 
visors to prepare the way for trained teachers to introduce the 


which consists in bringing the true objects of thought into the 
learner’s presence, and in directing him so that he can think 
in an orderly manner his own thoughts of them, and acquire 
mental strength by an exertion of his own power. 

The philosophy and utility of special superintendence have 
been fully proved by the good results produced in all countries 
where it has been tested. The schools of Holland have been 
made the best in the world by the superior excellence of their 
supervision, and the schools of Prussia and Switzerland have 
become model schools through the results of the same agency. 
Excellent results have attended the system in Pennsylvania 
and other States. In outlining a system for supervision in this 
State, we may dismiss all towns and cities that already have a 
special superintendence; the towns not yet supplied with su- 
perintendents, but which are able and willing to support and 
give them sufficient employment, may be encouraged to pro- 
vide them for themselves; and the remaining towns may be 
divided into convenient districts, containing not over fifty 
schools, and enable each district to provide itself with a trained 
superintendent, who shall bear the same relation to the school 
committees of the various towns in his district, as the city su- 
perintendent bears to the committee of the city. 

A district committee may be organized, which may consist 
of members selected from the town committees of the various 
towns of the district. The district committee may choose the 
superintendent, fix his salary, determine what part of it each 
town shall pay, and what amount of service each town shall 
receive. While the superintendent is performing the duties of 
his office in a town of his district, he shall act under the direc- 
tion of the school committee of that town. Some such plan is 
needed to insure good school facilities in the smaller towns, 
and to render such a system permanent, efficient, and easily 
supported, the State should levy a small tax in favor of the 
smaller towns; so that the burden of sustaining the public 
schools may fall equally on all. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Buckingham, of Boston, spoke of the difficulty to be 
encountered in the choice of superintendents. School com- 
mittees, as a general thing, are clearly incompetent to fill such 
positions. He thought it would be necessary to establish a 
high grade of normal schools for the education of such super- 
visors. Another difficulty would be to determine the legal 
position of the superintendent. His authority must be fixed 
by statute, and the speaker inquired what measure it would be 
best to adopt. 

Mr. Philbrick said that the office of superintendent of schools 
had been made a very undesirable one. This was one reason 
for the poor average abilities of many such officials. A district 
superintendent should be entirely independent of the local 
school committee. He favored centralization of power, and 
urged the importance of a law making supervision compulsory 
and universal. 


Mr, Elbridge Smith, principal of the Dorchester High School, 
read a paper eulogizing the memory of the late Rev. Charles 
Hammond, This able memorial was ordered to be printed, 
and we make no summary of its leading features. 


Mr. Stone’s Paper: Identical Courses of Study for 
City and Country. 


The last paper was by Dr. A. P. Stone, Superintendent of 
Schools at Springfield. 

Mr. Stone said he should commence by throwing. an inter- 
rogation-mark into the air, and asking if courses of study for 
city and for country schools should be the same. A course of 
study is a systematic arrangement of the work of a school 
Work without method, in school as elsewhere, is barren of 
good results. A course will be profitable in proportion as the 
school is graded; and a graded school is conducted on the 
principle of the division of labor, a principle which will be vari- 
ously applied, according to the nature and extent of the work 
to be done, the number of workmen, etc. 

After considerable experience in making and using courses 
of study, he felt sure he should not, if called upon for the pur- 
pose, make courses of study the same for Cambridge and Fall 
River, for Springfield and for a small country town. The dif- 
ferent circumstances of those communities would require cor- 
responding differences in their school-work. The human sys- 
tem requires certain elements of food; but the form, prepara- 
tion, and use of those elements vary in different climes and in 
different civilizations. 

Four cireumstances were mentioned which must modify 
courses of study: (1) The difference in the length of the school 
year in the city and the country. A six months’ course for 
the country could not be used in the city without extension; 
neither could the ten month’s course of the city be used in the 
country without curtailment. (2) The size of the schools. A 
large school in a city admits of sharp grading and systematic 
work, both of which are impossible in a small country school 
of all grades. (3) The occupations of the people. The chil- 
dren of an agricultural people must work upon the farm a part 
of the year, and those of a factory-village, in the mill. In a 
city, with varied interests, schools are less affected in this way. 


oral objective method of teaching into the schools,—a method 


(4) A high-school course in a city can be full and systematic, 


which is impossible in country high schools for the want of 
numbers, and on account of expense. Such schools are often 
only a grammar school, with a high-school class at the top. 

There is such a thing as the true order of studies, founded 
on sound philosophy, and tested by experience; and on this 
courses of study should be founded. But thedifferent circum- 
stances of the city and the country schools will require modifi- 
cations, and the courses cannot be identical. 


Reports of Committees. 

Professor Tweed, for the committee on Necrology, reported 
that ‘‘ the committee had received notice of the death of but 
one member,”’ Professor Monroe, of Boston University. Mr. 
Tweed, Master Bates, Colonel Sprague, Mr. Smith, and Dr. 
Hagar spoke eulogistically of the character of Professor Monroe, 
emphasizing his industry, honesty, earnestness of spirit, and 
devotion to his chosen work as a teacher of elocution. 


Mr. Littlefield made the following report for the committee, | 


which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are justly due, 
and are hereby heartily tendered, to the president and his as- 
sociates, for the careful arrangement and judicious selection 
of live topics for the programme; to the lecturers, essayists, 
speakers, and all who have in any way contributed ao the suc- 
cess of the meetings of the Association at this time; to the 
hotel-keepers, for their provisions for the creature comforts at 
a reduced rate; to the newspaper-publishers, for gratuitous 
notices and reports of the meetings; and to the High School 
Committee, of Boston, for the free use of this commodious 
building. 

On motion of Mr. A. P. Marble, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of district superintendence, 


and report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hagar, of Salem, made a report for the Committee on 
THE JOURNAL: 

The Committee on Tuk NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUu- 
CATION respectfully report: 

That the teachers’ profession hasin THE JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION, an organ for the interchange of educational opinions, 
for the advocacy of a sound educational policy, for the free 
discussion of controverted subjects in education, and for the 
elevation, as well as the protection, of the teachers’ rights and 
interests. 

That teachers of all grades should regard it as a privilege, 
as well asa duty, to sustain the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, not 
only as the official ig eg of this Association, but also 
as the exponent of New-England principles and methods of 
education. 

That the proper support of Tuk JOURNAL in promoting 
the cause of education calls for generous contributions to its 
columns, as well as for sutscribers; and that THE JOURNAL 
is earnestly commended to the school-officers, teachers, and 
people of Massachusetis, as representing the educational opin- 
ions and policy of the educators of the Commonwealth. 


D. B. HAGAR ‘ 
AP. M ARBLE, Committee. 


Mr. Hagar followed the report with remarks on the work of 
THE JOURNAL, its claims upon the teachers’ support, and its 
relation to the Association as its representative and organ, 
when the report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Walton stated that Japan had called one of our prom- 
inent teachers to her service, and it was fitting that the asso- 
ciation should express its opinion of his work and services, and 
presented the following statement for adoption: 


Resolved, That Mr. L. W. Mason, having been elected by 
the Educational Department of Japan to introduce and super- 
intend instruction in music in the schools of that country, this 
Association heartily commends Mr. Mason and his method of 
teaching as entitled to the fullest confidence, both at home and 
abroad As a worthy representative of our profession, the 
sympathy of this association will attend Mr. Mason to the hon- 
orable post which he is to occupy. 


Mr. Hagar presented the following: 

Resolved, (1) That the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
approves of the formation of a National Council of Education. 
(2) That it recommends the appointment of a delegate to con- 
sult with those who have been, or may be, appointed by other 
States for the purpose of consulting on the establishment of 
such a Council. ; 
’ Mr. Hagar stated briefly the plan for the formation of a Na- 
tional Council, and the arguments in its favor. Mr. Bicknell 
followed with an endorsement of his views, gave the results of 
a wide correspondence as favoring the proposed Council, and 
urged the coéperation of Massachusetts educators. The res- 
olutions passed nem. con., and Mr. Hagar was elected as the 


delegate of the association. 


On motion of Mr. Blackinton, it was voted to publish Mr. 
Smith’s Historical Address on Charles Hammond, for the use 
of the Association, and a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Smith for his able services in preparing it. 

On motion, the Association adjourned sine die. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


A general metric meeting, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Metric Bureau, was held in the hall of the Girls’ High 
School, West Newton street, on Monday, at 2 o’clock. No 
detail business was transacted, but the afternoon was spent in 
the reading of papers and addresses upon the advantages of the 
metric system, and the disadvantages of all other systems as 
compared with it. 

In the absence of the president of the Bureau, Dr. F. A. P. 


Barnard, president of Columbia College, New York, Prof. 
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William F. Bradbury of the Cambridge High School took 
the chair in his place. Melvil Dewey, the secretary of the 
Bureau, acted as secretary. 

A communication was read from C, P. Culver, secretary of 
the Congressional Committee on Weights and Measures, stating 
the prospects of the system in Congress, and expressing a hope 
to pass a bill this session by which importers should have the 
privilege of using weights and measures of the metric system 

Mr. J. N. Mallory, principal of the high school of Winches- 
ter, N. H., made a brief address upon the best methods of 
inducing teachers and those connected with schools to take 
hold of the system and teach it to the young, by which method 
its introduction could best be secured. 

He was followed by Dr. S. W. Abbott, of Wakefield, Mass.. 
and he in turn by Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, of the Harvard 
Medical School, both speaking strongly in favor of the metric 
system, and the latter declaring that he should pluck a student 
for lack of knowledge of it as soon as for lack of knowledge of 
any other branch. 

Prof. W. F. Bradbury, and Rev. C. B. Rice of the State 
Board of Education, made addresses, speaking of the oppo- 
sition to the metric system, and ridiculing the present systen: 
and the favorers of the pyramid system; saying that what was 
wanted was a new scientifie system, not one reduced from a 
set of guesses at what the builders of an old pile of masonry 
might have intended, and of which there was no proof that 
they did intend. 

Mr. J. P. Putnam, an arehitect of Boston, demonstrated by 
a series of plans the saving which the metric system would b: 
in an architect’s work. 

Other addresses were made by Prof. H. P. Bowditch, of the 
Harvard Medical School and a member of the Boston Schoo! 
Committee; Prof. William Watson, vice-president of the Metric 
Bureau; and Melvil Dewey, editor of the Library Journal and 
secretary of the Metric Bureau. 

Letters were read from professors in ten or twelve colleges. 
several prominent manufacturers, and others favoring the sys- 
tem, and the meeting adjourned about 5 o’clock. 


MAINE STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


_ The Thirteenth Annual Session of the Maine Educational! 
Association was held at the High School House, at Gard- 
iner, Dec. 30 and 31, 1879, and Jan. 1, 1880. 

The attendance, notwithstanding the inclement weather. 
was most gratifying, and ineluded the superintendent of the 
schools of the State, Hon. E. S. Morris; Hon. J. W. Corthell. 
C, C. Rounds, Esq., and R. Woodbury, Esq., and their enthu- 
siastic associate-teachers in the State Normal Schools; Presi- 
dent Chamberlain,of Bowdoin College; President M.C. Fernald, 
of the State Agricultural College, at Orono; and the leading 
principals of the academies, including that veteran teacher and 
author, J. H. Hanson, of Waterville; Rev. A. W. Burr, of the 
institution at Hallowell ; Mr. Kingsbury Batchelder, of the 
Pittsfield Institution, and others. The prominent principals 
of the private institutions, including Mr. Smith, of the Frank- 
lin Family School, of Topsham; superintendents, and princi- 
pals of high schools. The teachers of the grammar and pri- 
mary schools were present in good numbers, and the meeting 
was one of unusual spirit and excellence. Much of ,the suc- 
cess of the exercises was due to the president, Rev. A. W. Burr, 
who presided with marked grace, dignity, and efficiency; and 
his efforts were ably seconded by Secretary Fletcher, and the 
executive committee. 

It was pleasing to notice the deep interest manifested by the 
teachers and citizens of Gardiner, which is one of the most de- 
lightful of the ‘hill towns’’ on the banks of the Kennebec 
river, and on the line of the Maine Central railroad. While 
the earnest educators of Maine have had, and still have, some 
powerful obstacles to contend with, in carrying on the work 
of the publie schools, especially in the matter of free high 
schools, they have proved themselves brave and true men and 
women, making the best use of their power for good, and 
firmly adhering to and defending the right ideas of culture. 
Che spirit of the Association was admirable, and a determined 
purpose was shown to bring up the standard of education in 
the State to the highest point. 


FIRST DAY.—Tuvurspay, Dec. 30, P.M. 


The Association met in the High School, at 3.30 p. m., and 
was welcomed by the mayor, D. C. Palmer, in an address, to 
which a response was fittingly made by the president, Rev. 
A. W. Burr, of Hallowell. The president then announced the 
following Committees: 


yiesolutions—C. C. Rounds, Farmington; J. H. Han- 
ville; L. Jordan, Lewiston ; Thomas Tash, 
and. 
— G. T. Fletcher, Augusta; F, E. C. Rob- 
William Harper. Farmington. 
n Time and Place of Mcetiny—G. B. Files, Augusta; R. 
oodbury, Castine; W. O. Fletcher, Biddeford. 


‘of the troubles with the teachers is that they scatter their shot 


On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—E. S. Morris, Biddeford ; 
Ww. Hi. Kelly, Belfast; A. E. Chase, Portland; Miss L. Palmer, 
Gardiner; Miss A. J. Lakeman, Hallowell. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Pres’'t Chamberlain’s Address: Education in France. 


An address was given by President J. L. Chamberlain, of 
Bowdoin College, on the above topic. 


Education is the great question of the day in France. The 
tendency of the present action in France is toward compul- 
sory or obligatory education. The drift of the times is toward 
a diffusion of wealth and knowledge among the masses of the 
people, rather than a concentration of the wisdom and wealth 
in the hands of the few. The countries of Europe, even Rus- 
sia, have certain constitutional forms of government, and cer- 
tain matters are referred to the people’s delegates, indirectly. 
There is a breaking-up of the old idea of the “‘ divine right of 
kings.’’ The people have elected men to represent them, and 
somehow have succeeded in seating them. Portugal estab- 
lishes grandees on an educational basis. The productive 
forces have so increased that many hands are idle. Ma- 
chinery has disturbed the conditions of industry. 

In speaking of England, he said it is both rich aud poor. 
Mere rank is an indication of poverty, while actual capital is 
power, which is not always properly regulated by the intelli- 
gent laws controlling civilization, or controlled by the law of 
God, even. The grand problem of the day is how may all be 
made to share equitably the results of accumulated wealth and 
the fruits of aggregated toil. There is an honest grievance at 
the foundation of communistie agitation ; but the theory 
and practice of such associations is at war with good order and 
the highest well-being of the whole people. In education, 
great universities have been the rule in Europe, where only 
the few can enjoy the advantages of higher culture. One hun- 
dred years ago an eminent official of France said, ‘‘ It is wrong 
to educate the common people above their business.’’ Too 
much the aim of the college graduate is to become a clergyman, 
a doctor, a lawyer, or a nothing,—too often the last. Some of 
the boys and girls of America, even, think higher education not 
consistent with honest labor. 

France is trying to educate her people to work, and 
to fit them to do their work in the most intelligent manner. 
France, ever proud of her national glory, has at length dis- 
covered that her foundations were decayed, and has had the 
courage to face her difficulties and remedy the defects. Edu- 
cation is to be diffused among her entire people. France, on 
awaking to her condition, found her people very illiterate, — 
fully one-third unable to read or write. There may be schools 
without a republic, but no republic can exist without schools. 
There are no free schools in France as we have them. The 
schools have been under the control of the clerical class until 
very recently. A new era has dawned, and the whole people 
are becoming interested in the acquiring of elementary know]l- 
edge. 

President Chamberlain gave a most interesting account of 
the monastic schools, of the schools in Paris for the care of 
little children of the working-women, of the manual schools 
where the mechanics are taught, and of the system of normal 
schools for training teachers. 


SECOND DAY.—WeEDNESDAY, Dec, 31. 


Upon the assembling of the Association, prayer was offered 
by J. H. Hanson, of Waterville. 


Mr. Robbins’ Paper: How the Teacher may become a 
Power in State Legislation. 


The first paper was given by F. E. C. Robbins, principal of 
the High School at Deering; subject, ‘‘ How shall Teachers 
in Maine Combine so as to make their Influence a Power in 
the State ?’’ Organization was regarded as one of the primary 
means of making the influence and power of the educator felt 
upon the community and in legislation. Teachers should 
combine to secure for themselyes proper support and remuner- 
ation for their services. They should be paid not as mere de- 
pendents, but as citizens who are giving their time and service 
as an equivalent for the salary paid them. Organization will 
aid in securing the recognition of the teacher’s calling as one 
of the professions. This should be one of the aims of all who 
make teaching a life-work. They should combine to push for- 
ward the right principles of culture in the community, and they 
can only do this by persistent and united effort. It enables 
the older and more experienced in the profession to aid and 
stimulate the younger to do more and better work. There is 
creditable respect paid now by the public to individual teach- 
ers, but there is very little to their calling asa profession. One 


too much, instead of concentrating their force upon the grand 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by N. A. Luce, of Freedom. 
There is need of associations and organizations that shall be 
made permanent. One of the obstacles in the way of such 
concentration of educational force is the fact that very few, 
comparatively, engage in the work as a life business. Many 
teach winters only, and follow other pursuits the balance of 
the year. Such persons cannot form such a union as will have 
proper weight in the community. He suggested the organiza- 
tion of town and county associations, which should be repre- 
sented by delegates in the State teachers’ associations, thereby 
securing a continuous line of action and sympathy. 

C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School at Farm- 
ington, gave a brief history of the organization of a profes- 
sional teachers’ association in the State, now called a ‘*Com- 
mittee of Instruction.’”’ It is of the highest importance to 
come to some agreement as to what shall constitute a suitable 
course of study, and proper preparation for the scholastic 
training of the children of the State. 

Thomas Tash, Superintendent of Schools of the city of Port- 
land, favored the idea of the State association having subor- 
dinate organizations, such as Portland and other places in the 
State have already, which mould and influence for good the 
public mind. There should be town, city, and county teach- 
ers’ unions for discussion, and they should aim to secure sys- 
tematic effort to promote the general good. The profession of 
teaching, he thought, was more respected now than ever in 
Maine. Education was the safety of the State. 

William Harper, of Farmington, thought it should be the 
aim of all teachers to manufacture public sentiment, and se- 
cure the coéperation of all classes in the support of the schools. 

President M. C, Fernald, of the State Agricultural College 
at Orono, thought it was important that some definite plans 
should be devised which would make clear the demands made 
upon persons who desired to become teachers. The profession 
of teaching is dwarfing in its tendency, and it is in part be- 
cause the teachers are not bold and pushing enough in getting 
themselves and educational ideas before the public mind. 

R. Woodbury, principal of the State Normal School at Cas- 
tine, favored a strong and powerful central organization, and 
work out from such a center toward the people in every pos- 
sible way. 

The committee chosen to act for the Committee of In- 
struction, was made also the Committee of the Educational 
Association, and requested to report progress at this session. 

School Discipline. 

A paper on School Discipline was read by Miss Sarah M. 
Haskell, of Garland. It was an eminently wise and discreet 
statement of the correct principles of school management and 
government. Among the personal requisites was the ability 
to always preserve entire self-control. The teacher should 
keep in a restful and composed state of mind. This paper we 
hope to publish entire in THE JOURNAL. 

The discussion was opened by W. O. Fletcher, of Bidde- 
ford, State editor of Tus JouRNAL. School management is 
only a means to an end; it is secondary to the primary object; 
namely, mental and moral culture. 

N. A. Luce gave an interesting statement of personal 
experience, when he met the *‘ thou shalt not,’’ at every point 
from his teachers. It is unwise to make rules until they are 
demanded by the necessity of the case. 

Thomas Tash, of Portland, said hasty, cheap promises, and 
hasty commands were always dangerous in the schoolroom. 
Exact justice should be the guide of every action of the teacher. 

Mr. Jordan, of Lewiston, said school discipline was some- 
thing more than merely keeping order, It is part of the edu- 
cation of the pupil, and codrdinate with the work of teaching. 
He advised every teacher to become personally interested in 
each of his pupils as the best means of relieving the strain 
upon the nerves of the teacher. Sympathy and interest was 
thereby secured. 

George T. Fletcher, of Augusta, said the true rule is to re- 
move all the temptations to disobedience, if possible. There 
are some instances where a prompt use of the rod is not only 
justifiable, but a blessing to the pupil and to the whole school. 
It should be the resort only when other reasonable means had 


failed. 
Mr. T. T. Bailey, of Boston, gave the results of his observa- 


tion in visiting schools, showing the true and false way of man- 
agingthem. He advocated putting scholars on their honor. 

J. H. Hanson, of Waterville, did not dare to trust the chil- 
dren of the State in the hands of teachers who managed on 
this principle of putting children upon their honor entirely. 
Competency and skill on the part of the teacher is the main- 
spring of success. There is a ‘‘thou shalt,’’ and a “thou 
shalt not,” which must be used wisely by the teacher to secure 
proper control,—certainly until the sentiment of honor can be 
cultivated and developed. 

A paper written by Miss Mary J. Pennell, of Portland, and 
read by A. E. Chase, principal of the High School at Portland, 


points to be made in influencing thecommunity. They should 
be willing even to take the “stump,” if necessary, to promote 
the greatest good for the public. The teachers should stand 
close together, shoulder to shoulder. 


was on ** First Lessons in Reading in Primary Schools.”’ She 
objected to the a-b-c method, on the ground that it consumed 
too much time. The word-method was favored. She thought 
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too much time was spent in presenting objects to the children. 
Favored the showing of pupils by first giving the word and 
then teaching the sounds of the letters. 

Discussion was opened by Supt. Tash, of Portland, and con- 
tinued by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston. 

C. C. Rounds paid a merited tribute to Andrew Frieze, ex- 
superintendent of Cleveland, Ohio, and commended his views 
in the PrrwARY TEACHER. He favored more direct attention 
to reading, and less of the illustrative work, than was now 
fashionable. 

This discussion was an animated and spirited one. Adher- 
ence to methods that had stood the test of experience was 
counseled by Mr. Sheldon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening exercise was a paper by G. T. Fletcher, of 
Augusta. 

Mr. F.etcher’s Paper: Executive Ability as an Element 
in Successful Instruction. 

Good teaching and good management are both essential ele- 
ments to the highest success of the teacher, and must be com- 
bined. There must be a recognition of the laws of mind and 
an ability to arrange all the practical details of the course 
of study to be pursued in the school. The surroundings of 
the pupils, in the school-room and outside of it, must be known 
in order to contro! all the influences operating in the work of 
teaching. The teacher must be genial, cheerful, and wise in 
tact, always firm forthe right. Executive ability in the teacher 
influences the community favorably. It is most readily dis- 
cerned in the exercise of the discipline of the school. 

Without the elements of power which good executive ability 
gives, the teacher will be weak in many departments of his 
work. He must have the firmness to show it at timesina 
prompt and arbitrary way, but the broadest use of this capac- 
ity is in the indirect or circumstantial exercise of it. It is 
manifested in the use of rewards and punishments among his 
pupils, and likewise in the outside influences that are made 
to group around his work from the community in which he 
lives. The ability to teach and govern the school are meas- 
ured, by the people, somewhat by the ability he has to make 
himself felt among them in outside matters as a citizen in aid- 
ing every good work with earnestness and enthusiasm. 

Mr. R. Woodbury, principal of the Normal School at Castine, 
said school committees need more executive ability in the selec- 
tion of teachers, and in the management of the schools. 
Teachers should never let the scholars get the upper-hand. 
Executive ability requires confidence and moral courage to be 
efficient. He gave an admirable survey of the elements of 
power. 


Mr. Shehan’s Paper: Compulsory Education and the 
Factory Laws. 


The second paper was by Mr. L. B. Shehan, of Portland, on 
the topic named. He gave an historical sketch of the passage 
and non-enforcement of the laws bearing upon the employ- 
ment of children in factories. The French children are neg- 
lected in most of the manufacturing towns of Maine. Town 
authorities and school committees, and often the teachers, 
shirk their duty in regard to the enforcement of these statute 
laws, which tend to curtail crime and prevent illiteracy. 

The State recognizes the right of children to an education, 
by its school and factory laws. These laws are not enforced. 
Why? First, because of general ignorance on the part of the 
people relative to them; second, apathy on the part of com- 
mittees; third, neglect on the part of teachers. These laws 
are just and right, and ought to be enforced. Laws are 
powerful only when backed by publicsentiment. By an exam- 
ination of the three reasons given above, it will be found that 
to carry into execution the laws which we do have, to say 
nothing of an improved statute, public opinion must be edu- 
cated, as it is not now. 


the municipal officers whose duty it is to enforce the law. 
This rule is enforced in the province of New Brunswick, and 
secures an average of thirty-seven and a half weeks of school 
during the year. If the legislature of the State would change 
the present law, and make the distribution of the public 
money depend upon a strict compliance with the law, irregu- 
larity and truancy would practically end. 

Mr. Harper, of Farmington, thought that the claims of the 
children to a good common-school education should be recog- 


school money was unbusiness-like. 

Mr. Tash, of Portland, favored some sort of an obligatory 
law, to secure the attendance of children whose parents neg- 
lected their duty. 

Mr. Webster, a member of the school committee of Gardiner, 
stated that there was great difficulty in enforcing the present 
law. The requirement of attendance of the children for only 
three months in the year, in places where there was a system 
of graded schools, made it impossible for such children to 
enjoy the advantages of the class system to any profit. It 
would be better to require continuous attendance at a certain 
period in the pupil’s school.life. The present law failed to 
reach the difficulties of irregular attendance. Some important 
modifications should be made in the law. 


EVENING SESSION. 


W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, was invited to make some explan- 
ation of the proposed organization of a ‘‘ National Congress of 
Educators,”’ and briefly outlined the plan which had been sug- 
gested In THE JOURNAL oF EpucaTION. The Association 
voted to designate delegates to attend the preliminary meeting 
for the consideration of the organization of such a body, the 
coming summer. 


Mr. Rounds’ Paper: The Duty of the State to the 
Public Schools. 


The following is an abstract of the paper read by Mr. C. C. 
Rounds, of Farmington: 


Public education in its wide sense can rest only upon the 
theory that ‘“‘the State should bring within the reach of its 
citizens, not merely what is indispensable, but what is desir- 
able to all, and attainable only at the expense of all and 
through means provided by all.’’ On this theory alone does 
public education stand upon common ground with other de- 
partments of the public service. 

Education, to be general and effective, must be State educa- 
tion; i. e., it must be a system interdependent through all de- 
grees, from the smallest municipalities to the State as compre- 
hending all. The State must assure the means necessary to 
an effective system ; viz., (1) a qualified teacher; (2) efficient 
direction and inspection; (3) a good school-house; (4) asufficient 
length of school. These it should assure by refusing State- 
money whenever these means are not supplied. Sufficient ef- 
fort is not made in our State to-day to secure these means. 
The aim of State education to repress crime and pauperism 
has been so fully dwelt upon of late, that I will pass it to con- 
sider a higher aim, It is the duty not only of every one to de- 
velop so far as possible his capacities, but also to aid his fellow 
in his own development. This he in a very large degree can 
best do as a member of the State through a system of public 
education. 

It is the duty of the State to prepare for citizenship, and 
therefore it cannot stop with the elementary stage, for this 
does not fit one to perform the possible and probable duties of 
citizenship. The State presents itself in a three-fold aspect: as 
the culture-State, in the organization of its schools; as the jural 
State, or the State of political rights and duties; and as the 
industrial State, in the organization of industries. The citi- 
zen should receive all the culture needed to make him an in- 
telligent member of society; he should receive thorough in- 
struction in governmental ideas, as illustrated in our system 
of government,’and he should be prepared to earn an honest 


Who shall do this? Those qualified, those who see the need 
of action,—the lawyer, the doctor, the minister, and especially | 
the teacher. Every avenue of influence toward this object is' 
open to him, and in a thousand ways the concerted action of 
teachers can be brought to bear and produce its designed | 
result. We must, in some manner,—whether by appeals to 
interest or by the direct ‘‘ye shall’’ of the law,—compel the 
attendance of children at school. The State must have edu- 
cated citizens. Therefore let the friends of education see to it . 
that no means be neglected; that the best means be employed . 
in securing for our schools the largest possible attendance. 

The paper called attention to many violations of these laws, ' 
and to the fact that a manufacturer is liable to a fine of $50 for 
employing those exempted by law. 


Discussion. 

Hon. W. J. Corthell favored the passage of an act that would 
make the distribution of the school fund by the State depend 
upon the compliance, on the part of cities and towns, with the 
provisions of the truant act. The distribution should be 
based upon the aggregate number of days of school attendance 
in each city and town. This would secure the attention of 


' 
‘ 


| world, in connection with study, give that practical contact 


living. To secure this last end of preparation for citizenship 
in the industrial State, there must be added to general cul- 
ture and to special scientific culture, the education of the 
hand,—manual education. This is a logical and a pedagogical 
necessity. Manual education must be recognized as a neces- 
sity in the useful, as it has always beenin the fine arts. Many 
things can be learned only through the hand, and this truth, 
recognized in the manipulations of physics, must be recognized 
in mechanics as well. Work and study should interpenetrate 
each other at all steps, and the effect of breaking this connec- 
tion while the habits are forming for life is often disastrous. 
Manual labor, the reaction of the individual upon the material 


nized in this matter. The present method of distributing the 


of their hands, and this fact should receive wider recognition 
in planning systems of education. Every step in school prog- 
ress should be a preparation for stepping out as well as for 
stepping up. Manual education is a moral necessity in the 
development of character, in the cultivation of faithfulness, 
honesty, perseverance, and other elements of a successful and 
virtuous life, and its general recognition in its highest and 
lowest grades should be extended to the grades between. 

In consequence of the division of labor and the intense com- 
petitions in business, the apprenticeship system has nearly 
disappeared, and we have so far lost a valuable means of edu- 
cation. Earnest and successful attempts have been made to 
supply this want. Trades have been analyzed ipto their un- 
derlying arts, and the processes of these arts into the work of 
their essential tools. A progressive course of exercises and 
class instruction thus becomes possible. So far as parental ef- 
fort can, so far as benevolence will supply this means of man- 
ual education, let this be done; but so far as these fail, it is as 
much the duty of the State to furnish the means of manual 
education as to furnish the means of much education in re- 
gard to the necessity of which there is now no question. The 
duty and the necessity once clearly perceived, there will be no 
serious difficulty in providing the means, so as to abridge in 
no way the education now furnished, but the rather to make 
this more symmetrical and complete. 


Mr. Rounds’ address was listened to with profound interest. 


THIRD DAY.—Tuurspay, JAN. 1, 1880. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The exercises were opened by prayer by L. G. Jordan, of 


Lewiston. 
The New Year. 

‘* A New Year’s Greeting’’ was given by the president, Rev. 
A. W. Burr, of Hallowell. In well chosen and eloquent lan- 
guage he wished all the teachers and friends of education pres- 
ent a year of noble, useful work. He hoped that boards of 
trustees and school committees would duly codperate with the 
other educational forces of the State to secure the best results 
in furthering the good work. He invoked the smiles and ap- 
proval of Divine Providence to accompany every honest en- 
deavor of teachers and school authorities. 

Supt. Thomas Tash, of Portland, made an appropriate re- 
sponse, advising teachers to take a deeper interest in their 
work, to read the best educational works, and especially the 
educational journals, which, he said, contained the freshest 
and best thoughts of the age upon the theory and methods of 
education. It is due to the State, to the parents and pupils, 
that teachers should be thoroughly furnished for their work by 
thoughtful reading and study. 

Hon. E. S. Morris, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
the State, extended a cordial greeting to all engaged in the 
conduct of the schools of the State, and counseled all to make, 
at this seasoi, new resolves and pledges to do more than ever 
before to promote the progress of the cause in the State. 
Taught by the experience of the past, we should avoid its mis- 
takes, and strive to bring up the school system and schools of 
Maine to a rank that will be worthy of her position. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, commended the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the leading educators of Maine. Their frankness and candor 
in presenting their views was worthy of universal imitation. 
He extended to the educators present a cordial greeting, and 
wished them every success in their work, even to the extent 
of getting better salaries for their services, either in Maine or 
elsewhere, and that speedily,—even in 1880. (The salaries of 
female teachers in this State are very small. Compare the 
statistics on this subject in the Report of the U. 8S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1877, with those paid in other States.) 
Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, made fitting allusion to the 
death, during the past year, of Rev. E. P. Weston, formerly a 
prominent educator in Maine, who died recently in Illinois. 


Mr. Harper's Paper: Wade's Graduating System for 
Country Schools. 


William Harper, of Farmington, read a paper upon the above 
subject, of which the following is an abstract: 


Every one who takes the least interest in popular education 
must be aware that the work done by our country district- 
schools is, in many respects, unsatisfactory. To remedy their 
defects, Mr. A. L. Wade, superintendent of schools of Monon- 
galia county, W. Va., has devised and carried into successful 
execution the common-sense plan of a Graduating System, 
long ago successfully applied in all other grades of schools. 
The following are its essential features: 

1. The formation of four classes in each school, so far as the 


with affairs which insures gumption and developes common- 


should receive more consideration than it hasreceived. Work 
with the hands is a physical necessity, for without it the best | 
physical development is impossible. The economic necessity. 
of manual education can hardly need discussion. 

The prosperity of the individual and of the State requires. 
that a large proportion of the people should live by the labor 


requisite material exists, to complete the course of study in 


‘sense. The development of brains and mind through work | successive years. The remainder of the school constitutes the 


preparatory department. 

2. Annual examinations and commencement-exercises, with 
conferring of diplomas only on successful candidates. The 
exercises are held at eight different places in the county, the 
whole number of schools being 82. 

3. A catalogue of each school is published in the superin- 
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tendent’s annual report, one page being devoted to each 
shool. 
ey An Alumni Association, holding annual meetings, is 
formed in each of the eight districts (not sub-districts) in the 
nty. 
interest and codperation of the local press, and of 
friends of education generally, is secured, 

. During his annual tour of inspection, educational meet- 
ings are held each evening. 

The results have been wonderful, and fully justify the wis- 
dom of the methods ethployed. A true educational revival has 
followed, and the interest has continued unabated during the 
four years the system has been in operation. Among the 
definite results are the follewing : (1) Increased interest of 
pupils, (2) Far greater progress; all the advanced studies pre- 
scribed by law,—arithmetic, grammar, history, and geography, 
_are now mastered in less time than previously. (3) Increased 
attendance ; during the school year 1877-8 the average daily 
attendance was 60 per cent. of the whole number of pupils of 
school age, an increase of 10 per cent. over the year preceding, 
and Mr, Wade expected a further increase of 10 to 15 per cent. 
for the next year. (The attendance in Maine in 1878 was 
52 percent.) (4) School discipline is more easily maintained, 
on account of increased interest on the part of pupils. (5) A 
greatly increased interest of parents and friends. President 
J. R. Thompson, of the West Virginia State University, says, 
referring to the results of Mr. Wade’s work: ‘‘No subject 
presents such charms (to the parents) as that of education, 
and larger crowds can be gathered to witness the annual ex- 
aminations in the several districts than can be called together 
by the most eloquent preacher or the most popular political 
orators.” .(6) At their alumni meetings, the young people 
receive very valuable training in speaking or reading before 
large audiences. 

Connected with these results, and partly arising from them, 
there must be many others scarcely less valuable of which Mr. 
Wade makes no special mention, such as better and improving 
teachers ; better mental habits formed by pupils, which for 
thousands of them decides the question whether they shall be 
intelligent and progressive citizens or mere animal nobodies; 
increased liberality in support of the schools; longer terms of 
school; more permanent teachers, etc. 

Much of this success may be due to Mr. Wade’s personal 
enthusiasm; but what true teacher is not an enthusiast! Give 
us a rational plan, and there will be a wholesome increase of 
enthusiasm all along the line. I move its adoption in every 
county in Maine. 

Discussion. 

G. A. Robertson, of Augusta, opened the discussion, and 
favored the idea of having graduating exercises in all the coun- 
try schools. They would tend to hold the pupils in the schools 
until some regular course of study could be completed. Such 
exercises would help to quicken the interest in the commu- 
nities toward the schools and teachers. One of the first things 
to be accomplished in the improvement of the country school 
was the establishment of a course of study which should be 
uniform for this class of schools throughout the State. 

Hon. E. 8. Morris, State Supt., strongly favored the plans 
of Mr. Wade of West Virginia, as far as he understood them, 
and was decided in the opinion that a uniform course of study 
should be adopted. Such action would produce a continuity 
of teaching. Too much time is expended under present man- 
agement in getting new teachers to work. Every new term of 
twelve weeks is half spent in finding out what to do. Another 
great step was to rid the State of the present district system. 
Public sentiment should be aroused on this question, for it 
Was one of the greatest obstacles to progress in the State. 

Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, gave an interesting history 
of the several movements that had been made since 1869 to ac- 
complish this work, and he had come to the conclusion that 
the teachers had the most influence for good in this direction. 
Both teachers and parents must prepare themselves to submit 
to a large reduction of classes in this grade of schools; if the 
teachers would combine in a section, or county, and mutually 
agree what course of study to use in these ungraded schools, a 
long step in advance would be taken. The close relation of the 
teachers to the-people in their districts would enable them to 
explain and make “intelligible such a wise arrangement. It is 
through the tegehers of these schools that the much desired 
Public sentiment demanding improvement is to be created. 
We are compelled to make the best of things as we find them, 
‘ud try to improve them, and in my judgment the teachers 
are the best instrumentality to use in improving the public 
feeling. The influence that emenates from the intelligent 
educators and thoughtful friends of education, is that which 


i mainly relied upon to sécure needed reforms in legis- 


AE. Chase, principal of Portland High School, thought it 
One of the most important questions of the times, how to im- 
eae the country schools, The needed reforms must come 
tm, y through the work of the country teachers themselves. 
aa nd be if they will, arrange their classes upon a schedule 
a udy which will in part obviate the difficulties of too many 

“sses, and to large a range of studies. The State should em- 


ploy an agent, who should spend his entire time in counseling 
the young and inexperienced teachers in this class of schools, 
and in aiding, by visitation and public meetings in the rural 
sections of the State, to create a healthy interest in these 
schools. 

Kingsbury Batchelder, principal of the Maine Central Insti- 
tute, said the small districts and the few pupils of differing 
ages and acquirements in these schools, was only one of the 
great difficulties. Another was the impossibility to annihilate 
space. The distance which, in sparsely-populated sections of 
the State, was so great from one schoolhouse to another that 
it was not possible to secure regularity of attendance of young 
children, requisite to successful work with a regular course of 
study. Some of the best brain-power in the State is found in 
these small country towns. The problem, how to reach it 
with systematic instruction in the public schools, is a diffi- 
cult one, 


The Place of Academies in our School System. 


Mr. Kingsbury Batchelder, of Pittsfield, read an instructive 
paper on the above subject. 

By law, the cities and towns are required to encourage and 
suitably endow institutions for higher education, such as high 
schools, academies, and colleges, and this is one of the impor- 
tant duties of the Stateto perform. One of the tendencies and 
dangers of the times is, that the educational interests will fall 
into the whirlpool of partisan politics, and be controlled by party 
leaders. Very properly, all the common schools are made free 
to all; and, as academies, seminaries, and colleges are the legit- 
imate products of the State and the law, we think that it 
should aid them also. It should guarantee the buildings, the 
necessary apparatus and equipments, and possibly the instruc- 
tion in part; and then a small tuition-fee be charged those 
seeking the higher culture, except in cases where students 
were too poor to defray such expenses,—then the State should 
provide for them by law. The graduates of Waterville, Kent’s 
Hill, Pittsfield, and other institutions of similar character to 
these, located in different sections of the State, had largely 
given the State its educated men and women. 

The needed drill in the study of language, science, and art 
can be satisfactorily obtained nowhere else outside of the city 
high schools. For this important work they should be aided 
and cherished. It is true that most of the institutions of this 
grade of instruction are in the hands of, or under the partial 
guidance and control of religious denominations; yet they are 
not, and should not be, in any sense sectarian. They all teach 
patriotism, justice, duty to God and man, and truth without 
denominational bias. The noble work that these institutions 
is doing, is valuable to the public. The State needs the in- 
fluence and power of trained minds. Every profession is fed 
by these schools. They are sources of strength, and influen- 
tial in preserving the scholastic character, as well as the keep- 
ing alive of the elements of a high civilization in the body 
politic. 

Discussion. 

J. H. Hanson, the teacher and author of the classics, of Wa- 
terville, said there had been in the State 130 incorporated acad- 
emies, first and last, during its educational history. About 
eighty of them had been changed into high schools, twenty-five 
of them have ceased to exist, and the balance are still doing 
honest, faithful work. Has the academy a place in the educa- 
tional work of Maine, to-day ? is the fundamental question. 
The aims of the common school, the high school, and the col- 
lege are distinctly outlined and understood. The appropriate 
mission of the normal school is, in my judgment, to teach 
metliods, — how to teach. The academical and college 
courses of culture should precede the course in the normal 
school. A student who desires to become a teacher should 
then attend, certainly, the normal school, and be taught how 
to teach by the best methods. One of the more distinctive 
spheres of usefulness of the academy is the preparation 
of pupils for college. For the city, high schools can do 
this work for their communities, but in the country, among 
the small towns, from which most of the best recruits 
come to the colleges there are no such privileges. Therefore 
there is need of, and a place for, the academy. In the promo- 
tion of the study of science and the modern languages, it is a 
great auxiliary to the normal schools in preparing teachers for 
the schools of the State. 

The academy also offers advantages to those who are ex- 
cluded by age from the public schools. In the academy of to- 
day there must be an able corps of permanent teachers who 
are prepared to take up and instruct in every department of 
knowledge. To this end academies should be amply endowed, 
and the State of Maine needs a few such institutions, and all 
friends of education should lend them their influence and aid 
in securing their proper endowment. 

C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, said there could be no condi- 
tion of educational affairs in the State that would prevent 
academies from having an important and useful field of work. 
He hoped they would live and prosper. 

D.,L. Smith, principal of the Franklin Family School at 


Topsham, said the old academies had given an impetus to 
thousands of young men to acquire a liberal education. The 


moral character was admirably cared for in these institutions. 
Their history is a noble one, and they still have their place in 
the work of culture, and should be encouraged. He thought 
the idea of a tuition-fee was good in principle. Students 
often value that which they have to make struggles and sacri- 
fices to obtain more they do anything furnished free. 

The session having been prolonged in order that the pro- 
gramme might be completed in season for adjournment, 80 as 
to enable the teaehers to leave by the afternoon trains, it was 
voted to close after the reports of the several committees had 
been made and acted upon. 

Reports of Committees. 

C. C. Rounds, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported the following, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That some system of examination, and certificat- 
ing teachers, that shall be effective in securing qualified teach- 
ers for all grades uniform throughout the State, and shall carry 
with it an authority recognized throughout the State, is abso- 
lutely necessary to any marked advance in public instruction. 

Resolved, That a course of study for all our common schools, 
such as will admit of a regular graduation therefrom, is of the 
greatest importance, and we would recommend to all concerned 
in the management of such schools an examination of Wade’s 
System of Graduation, in West Virginia. 


Resolved, That, inasmuch as all republican freedom and na- 


tional prosperity is, as meoeny | shows, dependent upon widely- 
diffused intelligence among the people, it is the manifest duty 
of any political party holding the control of our State govern- 
ment to pass such laws and make such appropriations as is re- 
quired by our State constitution as shall give the highest effi- 
ciency to our public schools, normal schools, and other schools 
and seminaries My yg on the fostering care of the State. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the State to establish and 
maintain an efficient system of county and local institutes, for 
in no other way can the large class of district school-teachers 
receive any instruction in methods of teaching. 

Resolved, That this Association recognizes in the free high 
school an important and necessary part of our public-school 
system; that its success and influence in the State were highly 
satisfactory; and that its re-establishment would be eminently 
wise and judicious. 

Resolved, That our educational literature and associations 
are very important instrumentalities for the promotion of the 
vital interests of teachers, and of the cause of popular educa- 
tion; and that, as the essential relation of primary, intermedi- 
ate, and higher instruction is one of mutual dependence, it be- 
comes both the privilege and the duty of every teacher, of 
whatever grade or department of intellectual training, to avail 
himself of the advantages of these instrumentalities, and to 
use his utmost endeavors to sustain them by attendance and 
contributions. 

Resolved, That an efficient and cae oe of inspec- 
tion is essential to the successful working of any system of 
schools, and that the interests of our State demand an agency 
intermediate between the State superintendent and the town 
committee. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are tendered 
to the railroads and hotels for favors in reduction of rates, and 
to the people of Gardiner for their generous hospitality. 

Resolved, That the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpUCA- 
TION is commended to the favorable consideration of our 
teachers, and that the thanks of the Association are tendered 
to the publishers of this journal for their care in securing a 
fair report of its proceedings, 


List of Officers. 

F. E. C. Robbins, of the Committee on Nomination of 
Officers, reported the following, and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot required by the constitution, and 
the list was declared unanimously elected : 


President—W. J. Corthell, of Gorham. 

Vice-President—M. C. Fernald, of Orono. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. O. Fletcher, of Biddeford. 

Executive Committee—E. 8. Morris, of Biddeford; R. Wood- 
bury, of Castine; G. B. Files, of Augusta. 

State Editor and Agent of Journal—W. O. Fletcher. 


Delegates to National Congress. 
The following delegates to the proposed ‘‘ National Congress 


of Educators ’’ were designated by nomination at large: 

President M. C. Fernald, of Orono; L. G. Jordan, of Lewis- 
ton; Supt. Thomas Tash, of Portland; C. C. Rounds, of 
Farmington ; Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell ; J. H. Hanson, 
of Waterville. 

Adjournment. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting reported the 
time to be the corresponding week one year hence, and Pitts- 
field to be the place, which was adopted. 

The Committee on the formation of a Professional Teachers’ 
Association reported progress. 

On motion the Association adjourned, 


— Once upon a time there was a certain pugnacious goat 
cropping grass beside the railroad track, and wasting his fra- 
grance in the most approved fashion, when the lightning ex- 
press came sweeping gracefully around the curve in front of 
him. Here was an enemy worthy of his thick-headedness, 


and in an instant he was planted squarely on the track, ex- 
pecting to win great glory. The section-hands gathered up 
what fragments they could find the next morning, and buried 
them in the ditch. This fable teaches that it is extremely 
dangerous for any one, no matter how thick his skul] may be, 
to set himself in the way of that which has greatinertia. The 
school system of Iowa moves onward with a hundred times 
the momentum of the fastest moving express, and any politi- 
cian who may contemplate setting himself in its way, no mat- 
ter how strong he may feel himself to be, will do well to profit 


by this tale.—W. J. Shoup, Iowa. 
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the year tocome. C. M. Barnes, 54 LaSalle 
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COLLEGES. 


37 UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
pide Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


AA! ON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


PREPARATORY. 
RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
sN. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEY, W. Newton, Mass. 


Publishers. 


DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
h etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT., 


\a/KSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
A courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

( College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


—rROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. PROF. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 
~/'LL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
S$/ON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 


MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


4448S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ay OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
thon address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


/ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
| / Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas, 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
lost uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

\eurs. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 

Vrof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 22 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


| ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
: For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. ARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 az Address E. H. RvusSsELL, Prineipal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55az 


pres. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
0) 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin,, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
J For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
I rincipal, 69 Chester uare, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MALLE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITU TE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 4 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
HIRAM ORouT?, A.M., Principal. 12 
Wire TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
fie will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

_ 11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St. 
/ Boston. Ciassical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
° erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
PAY sa accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
ag, ne years of age. Special students received 
'u all sections of Upper Department. 11 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
Or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
J Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M 
Principal, East Greenwich, 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. 


¥8 for College or for the Scienti ” For cata- 


TRAN, An educated German family receives a 
to mited number of studions persons wishing instruc- 


h and t 
instruction in Fre in German, wit 


Harmony, if desi ’ » Piano, Singing an 
Pace, Concord, Mas, ANTONIE 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass. ©. B. Superintendent. 56” 


EWISTOWN (PA,) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W.H. SOHUYLER A_M.,Prin. 


rg TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
cies on A pleasant home, with thoro instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. Booktiyn, A. M. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Stadies in Matthew. 
PaRTII.—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 
Bound in boards in two ) vig: price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. e two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $15. 
Pub. and fersale by AMER. a. S. UNION, 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


— or — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
uestions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints fer Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsurpassed as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


8. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
- By A. H. CRAIG. 
00 Important and Practical Ques- 


tiens clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 

of Stady as used in onr Common 
@nd Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


(CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introducto 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the v best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N, Y. 
OUTLINES 


FOR THE 


Study of English Classics 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomEk B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Adress orders to F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


T. JOUNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 zz 


EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW 
tf #NBEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A Choice Gift 


OR ALL TIMES, 


HOLibays, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any ether day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Predentions an 
Date of each. 


Published by @. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


515 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


-Engl 7 
New-England Depository | jucational Goods 
Educational Publications 


A 
Cowperthwait & Co., | Teachers’ ‘Wants’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS. 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 
Interlinear Classics. 


t You cannot make a mistake if you 
order “THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. RB. 
Pautmer, for your Singing Class. “ The 
Sovereign” is the leading Music Book 
for Singing Classes, Musical Societies, 
etc., and is being adopted by wide-awake 
Teachers all over the land. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cts., by express for $7.50 
wer dozen. 

BICLOW & MAIN, | 


76 East Ninth Street, 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


{If you order this book, please say you saw the adver- 
tisement in the National or New England Journal of 
Education.) 250 d 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 


A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 

L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By ELLA FARMAN 
— of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. 
“The success of the farm is almost surpassed by 
the charm of the record. -It shows a touch of refine- 
ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
Michigan into a smiling garden.”’—N. Y. Daily Tribune. 
251tf D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston, 


“* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.’’—Milton, 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50, 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 

ta Sample es Interlinears free. , 8end for 
terms and 247 zz 


W. LOVELL 


24 Sr., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's Uistory of = 10,00 


Macnulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’« Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . e ° 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’« Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text- Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Beadings. 

Whipplie’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


$05 Broadway, N.Y., 
y|PHILLIPS & HUNT, “Havedust 


TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 


What is Education, By Wm. F. PHevrps, A.M., .10 
Socrates. By WM. F. PHELPS,A,M., * 10 
Horace Mann. “ 10 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,—Glimpses o: 
Education in the XVI. Century, . 
Anglo Saxén. By Prof.A.8.Coors, . 


Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., ° 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Uncon Arith Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray St, New York. | prid 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 
in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


WOOD & CO. 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW Yo 


PUBLISH 
rown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Eustitates eof English Grammar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. «(248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. y THEODORE 

THOU AND by Ritchie. 1 vol. 

12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RioHaRp A. PRoo- 

TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions LONGFEL- 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS. 
such as Prof. Max Maller, Righi 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, James A. 
Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proc- 
tor, Edw. A. Freeman, Prof. Tyn- 
dali, Dr. W. D. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Wm. Black, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Mulock-Cratk, George MacDonald, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, 
W. W. Story, Turguenief, Carlyle 
y | Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, an 
many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1880, THE Livine AGE enters upon its 144th 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo es of reading-matter yearly. 
it presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientitic, Biographical, 
Historical and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign and Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 

“ It covers the whole field of literature, and covers it 
completely, thoroughly, aud impartially.”'—Times, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“ Jt affords the best, the cheapest, and most conven- 
ient means of we abreast with the ress of 
thought in all its p 8.”’—North American, Phila. 

“< Gives the best of ali at the price of one.” —N. Y. In- 
dependent, 

Af It is by all odds the best eclectic published.”— 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“ It so fully supplies the wants of the reading public 
that through its pages alone it is possible to be as thor- 

yhly well informed in current literature as by the 
perusal of a long list of monthlies.”—Phila. Inquirer. 

“ To read it weekly is a liberal education.”’—Zion's 
Herald, Boston. 

« With it alone a reader may Sairly keep up with ali 
that is important in the literature, 
science of the day.’’—The Methodist, New York. 

“ There is no other way of procurtey the same amount 
of excellent literature for anything like the same price.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“ [t ig INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE tho desires 
a thorough compendium of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.””—Beston Post. 

The prince among magazines.” —N. Y. Observer, 

“ The best literature of the day.”’—N. Y. ‘Times. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8 a year 
free of postage ; or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE an 
either one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Zarper’s 
Weekly orBazar) will We sent for a year, both post- 

id; or, for $9.50 = Le aaa AGE and the St. 

las, or Appleton’s Journal, 

<— is the + me to subscribe, beginning with the 
Year. 

EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 

To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis six 
numbers of 1879 which contain, besides other interést- 
ing matter, the first chapters of two new serial stories 
recently begnn in THE LIvinG AGE from advance 
sheets, viz: “ HE WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” 
by MRS. OLIPHANT, and “ ADAM AND EVs,” by the 
author of those remarkably attractive stories, * Dorothy 
Fox” and “ Hero Carthew.” Address, 

251 b LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


OBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
R from the year 1 to 2600, with Zquation and Interest 


receipt of — and 3-ct. p. Endorsed 


er ket. Send i5c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Gb. Behooi Furnishers, 142 


BER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
6c. NIcHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 


field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 
ts. Outfit free. 


LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarta, cl., full gilt; $5. 
a4 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


$777 P.O. Vionzny, Atgusia, Me, 2185s 
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Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- : 
_ oun, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, | 
and 25 cts., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
by this jour- 
| 1 St. Borton. 
| nit the annoyance of chalk-dust by 
ews Dustiess Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . . New York. 
Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer. 
Adopted in several States, and thousands of towns. 
By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 
graded. Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
teacher. Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selections of pieces. 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 
amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 
M. W. HAZEN, 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 312 pages. 
Introduction Price, 67 cents; Exchange Price, 3 cents. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 
A Text-book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. 
By EPES SARGENT. 

264 pages. Intro. Price, 60 cents ; Exch. Price, 4 cents. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


251 b Providence, R. I. 


CLANTON, RENSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Course 

Keed an ellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English ; 

Mutchison’s Physiology and 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WessTer WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish _rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


We have just issued, in handy, cloth-bound volumes, 
new editions of Hudson's Shakespeare’s Hamlet, King 
Lear, Richard the Il., Merchant of Venice, Macheth, 
Julius Cesar, The Tempest and Words worth’s Excur- 
sion. Also Two Books of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and Lyeldas, in one volume, edited by Homer B. 
SPRAGUE. Mailing price, 65 ets,; Intro. price, 45 cts, 

We publish, slso, annotated editions, n paper, of 
Hudson's Henry the VIII., As You Like It, Henry the 
IV. (Part 1), Much Ado About Nothing, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Henry 
the V., Corriolanus, Burke, Webster, Bacon, Words- 
worth, Cotertige and Burns, Addison and Goldsmith. 
Mailing price, 35 cts.; Intro. price, 24 ets. 

We have in press a NEW and OOMPLETE EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’s WORKS, to which Mr. Hudson has 
given many years of jent, careful study. The next 
edition of ARNOLD'S GLISH LITERATURE will con- 
tain summaries of the different literary periods. 

GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. ’ 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
YAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
B8ERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. |». 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Publish Be, YORK, 


Merchant of Venice. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julius Cxsar. 
Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 
As You Like It. Hamiet. 
King Henry the Fifth. An Othello. 


King Henry the Eighth. Tempest. 
. King Richard the Second. oun 

From MOSES MERRILL, Head Master of Boston 
Latin School.—“ r’s editions of Shakespeare's 
Plays in the ‘ Engiish Classics,’ edited by Mr. Rolfe 
are authorized text-books in our school, and are 

with great satisfaction. The notes are clear and copi- 
ous, and, in my opinion, are well adapted to all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare, especially for pnpils in second- 
ary schools. The engravings, references, and indexes 


value of the editions as hand-boo 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, ad A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for x 
252 41 Franklin St., 


Se 
MERICAN POEMS. 


ow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emersen. With Bi hical Sketches, and Notes 


explaining the histo: and personal allusions. 16mo, 
pages, $1.25. 


An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and mar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young persons for the best eri- 
ican try, and for literature. 

Correspondence with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
does GEO. B. DAMON, 


14 Milk Street, Boston. 
SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Oluey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 


ew Eng., 
JN, MA 


& 0. 


plan and unite 
> . mite oral and written Arith 


Bidpath’s Histories 
fie of the United States 
of style; Unity of y 
e; U narrative ; tation: 
Diustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
Tablets.—A 


complete course in seven books. The Tablet 
sen a solid surface, their size and co: ae 


their pase r, their novel 
careful gradation of exercises abundance o material 
in advance of all draw. 


s*e Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Phileso 

of Natura 
Elem. of Bhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address Ww. H. Cc 
‘or New 
Ms at Franklin Street, esten. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’ Compicte Compesition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., Correspondence solicited. 


of ‘words and phrases exp ained,’ greatly add to the | 


Vol. XI.—No. 2. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammaf. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Exafnination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Haxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, -00 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in 1.75 


Ez Catalogue sent free on licat 
Sd az 22 Bond Street. New York 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


a les of Biographical Sketches. wW. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. ~ 


History of England. > 

By WF. Collis, LL.D. Crown 8yo, cloth. . $3.50. 
Outlines of General Histor” . 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, e)vth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Presen :Time.- By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


cloth........ $1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. * 158 tf 
PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
“ Second 
Third 
Feurth “ 


“ 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 

66 Compreheusive (new 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. . 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on Application. 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbiry St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH 

eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
schools of art 
science. 


Drawing Materials. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational Publications. 
Guyot’s New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
8. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 


rse 
Sample Copy by Mail.... ... Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
menutary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail...........- Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series - vols, 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Godwin’s a of B hy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Yer vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classic» for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Ktemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicatign 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 
enable’s Arithmetics Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin 2 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
Vere’s French Se ° (4) 155 zz 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Publisked 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


4BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
hing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are + ae next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
gf the exact size from the government standards. 
mt for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. by A. P. Stoner, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
» Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246. 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For school 
Animals and se represented in their 


and \e an 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Franklin Arithmetics, 

By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 

h-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 

author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’] Tables,ete. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 

ures. Seaver & Walton.- 

Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 


Correspondence solicited. 223 


The Elegant New Edition of 


RUSKIN'S MODERN PAINTERS, 


Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of the 


original London edition, 
5 vols. 8vo. 
Price in Green Cloth Extra, . . $30.00 
“Full Calf «+6 « 


To all who engage to take the remaining four vo]- 
umes of Ruskin’s principal work, viz., “ Stones of 
Venice” and “ Seven Lamps,” the price will be $5 per 


set less. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


246 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Harve Speller 
ey’s ers, 
White's 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Portland, Me. 


furnished. 
General N. land 
A. 8. MANSON, Bromfield Bt, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s En h Rhetoric, 
hg Mo and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


w@ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


= 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
| 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| leasons. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA 
The Inductive Series of Arithine c. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School. ee 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical a 
rse in Arithmetic n the 
| 
| 6 | 
566 


